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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

On  October  19,  1811,  William  Bentley  wrote  in  his  diary 
about  house  moving  in  Salem : 

Abbe  Rabin  mentions  it  as  a  curiosity,  the  moving  of 
Houses  &  framed  buildings  through  the  streets.  Mr.  Skerry, 
who  was  this  day  moving  a  house,  told  me  that  he  believed 
no  town  was  more  known  for  such  practices.  That  the 
one  he  was  moving  was  the  sixth  in  this  week  &  he  had 
assisted  to  remove  53  in  one  year.  All  our  buildings  of  wood 
&  of  two  stories  are  moved  &  sometimes  even  of  three  stories 

but  not  so  commonly . It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 

a  new  street  quite  full  of  small  buildings  &  then  stripped  of 
them. 

Bentley,  then,  and  the  members  of  the  Crowninshield  family 
with  whom  he  boarded,  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their 
house  at  106  Essex  Street  was  moved  in  1959  to  126  Essex 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Square,  and  restored  by  the 
Essex  Institute  during  1959  and  i960. 

In  the  front  entry  is  this  printed  memorial: 

Crowninshield-Bentley  House 
Built  by  John  Crowninshield,  c.  1727 
The  Restoration  and  Preservation  have  been  Given 
in  memory  of 

Louise  du  Pont  Crowninshield 
_ 1877-1958 _ 

A  special  committee,  with  Frederick  J.  Bradlee  as  chairman, 
Nina  Fletcher  Little,  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings,  Albert  Goodhue, 
Jr.,  and  Paul  T.  Haskell,  has  worked  with  the  staff  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  and  this  issue  of  the  Historical  Collections,  with  articles 
on  the  house,  its  furnishings,  and  Dr.  Bentley,  provides  a  record 
of  Salem’s  newest  old  house. 


THE  HOUSE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 
By  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings 

During  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  i960  Salem  wit¬ 
nessed  the  transformation  through  restoration  of  a  familiar  Essex 
Street  landmark  which  had  served  in  recent  years  as  a  bakery 
and  tenement.  Painted  a  dull  battle-ship  gray,  and  with  its  front 
wall  disfigured  by  shop  windows  there  was  little  to  set  it  apart 
from  other  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  Only  the  keen-eyed 
observer  might  have  noticed  details  which  would  indicate  that 
the  house  had  any  real  age.  No  more  than  a  handful  of  historians 
were  aware  that  it  had  been  the  home  for  nearly  thirty  years  of 
one  of  Salem’s  best  known  ministers  and  diarists,  the  Rev.  William 
Bentley,  whose  fame  has  spread  far  beyond  the  immediate  limits 
of  the  city;  and  though  it  was  known  locally  as  a  Crowninshield 
house,  few  if  any  realized  that  it  had  originally  been  built  by  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  those  members  of  the  Crowninshield 
family  who  were  to  achieve  for  themselves  a  renown  which  would 
also  spread  far  beyond  Salem  into  foreign  ports  throughout  the 
world. 

Restored  now  in  nearly  every  major  aspect  and  relocated  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Essex  Institute  it  has  traveled  no  more  than 
half  a  block  from  its  original  site  and  continues  to  face  south.  Like 
many  houses  which  have  grown  in  size  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  it  is  larger  than  it  was  when  first  built.  These  changes  and 
additions  have  raised  some  questions  concerning  restoration  policy, 
especially  as  they  affect  the  exterior,  and  here  one  finds  finish 
trim  of  a  later  period.  In  order  to  understand  these  changes,  how¬ 
ever,  and  to  follow  the  history  of  the  house  in  any  detail,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  a  study  of  the  Crowninshields  themselves. 

The  first  of  the  name  in  Salem,  Bentley  tells  us  on  June  16, 
1815,  was  “Johannes  Caspar  Richter  Crowninshield  who  came 
here  from  Germany  in  1684.”^  When  his  will  was  probated 
December  31,  1 7 1 1 ,  he  is  called  “John  von  Cronenshilt  late  of 
Boston  .  .  .  Physician,”  but  this  spelling  was  soon  anglicized 
and  his  children  consistently  bore  the  name  as  we  know  it  today. 

I .  For  the  Bentley  Diary  and  Probate  Court  records,  page  references 
have  been  eliminate  inasmuch  as  the  dates  and  case  names  serve  to 
identify  the  quotations. 
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Among  these  were  three  sons  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Allen,  all  of 
whom  left  descendants:  John,  born  in  Boston  January  19,  1696; 
Clifford,  born  in  Boston  December  10,  1699,  and  died  in  Salem 
April  4,  1776  (though  “no  male  of  his  name  remains,”  Bentley 
writes  in  1815);  and  Richard,  who  was  born  in  Boston  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1708,  married  in  1734,  and  settled  in  Attleboro,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

John  Crowninshield,  the  eldest  son,  was  married  to  Anstis 
Williams  on  September  27,  1722.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Salem 
engaged  in  the  fish  business,  but  also,  apparently,  followed  the 
sea.  In  1727,  five  years  after  his  marriage,  he  acquired  two  ad¬ 
joining  lots  of  land  on  Essex  Street  at  the  head  of  Union  Street, 
and  must  have  begun  building  at  once,  for  the  style  of  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  is  consistent  with 
other  houses  in  Essex  County  erected  early  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Bentley,  on  August  4,  1818,  speaks  of  it  as 
having  been  “built  nearly  a  Century  ago.  .  .  .” 

Though  the  plan  was  not  typical  of  the  average  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  century  house  John  Crowninshield  did  take 
advantage  of  the  traditional  central  chimney  scheme.  To  the  right 
of  a  spacious  entry  with  staircase  ascending  in  three  easy  stages 
to  the  second  floor  there  was  a  large  room  or  hall  with  a  good  sized 
fireplace  in  the  north  wall.  To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  a  narrow 
passageway  led  to  the  rear  kitchen.  In  this  same  area  was  the 
great  chimney  which  served  both  these  rooms,  and  against  which 
a  second  narrow  flight  of  stairs  led  to  the  second  story.  Beneath 
this  flight,  and  also  entered  from  the  passageway,  were  stairs  to 
the  cellar.  Above  these  rooms  were  corresponding  chambers  and 
passageways. 

One  important  (and  perplexing)  question  upon  which  investi¬ 
gation  has  shed  little  if  any  light  is  the  chronology  of  the  western 
half  of  the  house  with  its  own  separate  chimney.  At  first  glance 
a  number  of  structural  peculiarities  would  imply  that  it  had  been 
added  to  the  original  house  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  perhaps 
around  1750.  The  supporting  timbers  of  the  first  floor,  as  seen  in 
the  cellar,  have  been  put  together  in  a  way  that  suggest  such  a 
possibility.  There  are  no  summer  beams  visible  in  the  ceilings  of 
the  western  rooms,  and  the  delicate  detail  of  the  chimney  breast 
in  the  western  attic  chamber  could  hardly  be  much  before  1750 
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in  terms  of  style.^  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  building  had 
been  stripped  of  its  outer  covering  there  were  none  of  the  tell¬ 
tale  evidences  of  an  addition  to  be  found:  no  break  in  either 
the  exterior  boarding  or  front  sill  (both  of  which,  of  course,  could 
be  later  replacements),  nor  any  butting  of  one  structural  unit 
against  another,  and  while  the  detail  of  the  western  attic  chamber 
may  seem  later,  the  raised  paneling  in  the  chamber  below  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  original  eastern  chamber.  It  is  hard  to  visual¬ 
ize,  moreover,  how  the  house  might  have  looked  originally  as  a 
“half-house”  covered  with  a  gambrel  roof  to  which  was  attached 
at  right  angles  a  slightly  narrower  ell  covered  with  a  pitched  roof. 
The  resulting  arrangement,  rather  awkwardly  L-shaped,  is  not 
t>'pical  of  houses  which  have  survived,  and  can  be  explained  only, 
it  would  seem,  if  we  assume  that  an  addition  (which  if  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  original  house)  was  planned  to  come  along  within 
a  very  few  years.  At  all  events,  the  western  rooms  were  in  exist¬ 
ence  by  1761  when  they  are  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of 
John  Crowninshield’s  estate. 

John  and  Anstis  Crowninshield  reared  a  large  family  in  this 
house.  The  first  of  their  children  were  twin  girls,  Elizabeth  and 
Anstis,  born  April  8,  1727.  Ehzabeth  died  a  month  or  so  later, 
but  Anstis  lived  until  November  22,  1768,  and  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried.  The  first  son,  John,  was  born  December  21,  1728,  and  died 
June  24,  1766.  He  was  a  merchant  and  built  and  occupied  the 
house  (in  which  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  born)  two  doors  west 
of  the  East  Church.  The  third  daughter,  Sarah,  was  born  April 
30,  1730,  and  died  October  8,  1793,  having  married  in  1758. 
The  next  son  was  Jacob,  born  January'  9,  1733,  of  whom  more 
later,  followed  by  George,  born  August  6,  1734,  and  died  June 
16,  1815.  The  next  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  Feb.  23, 
1736,  and  died  April  19,  1799.  On  April  23,  1761,  she  was 
married  to  the  renowned  Elias  Hasket  Derby  whose  sister,  Mary 
Derby  (1737-1813)  had  married  George  Crowninshield  on  July 
18,  1757.  By  these  marriages  two  of  Salem’s  most  prominent 
mercantile  families  were  doubly  tied  together. 

Of  the  younger  children  there  was  a  son,  Benjamin,  born 
March  26,  1737,  who  died  at  sea  in  1762,  and  a  daughter,  Marv, 

2.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  this  attic  chamber  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  finished  off  when  the  western  half  of  the  house  was  built. 
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born  October  8,  1740,  and  died  May  18,  1819.  She  was  married 
on  September  23,  1760,  to  Henry  Elkins,  and  is  remembered 
largely  as  the  woman  with  whom  the  Rev.  William  Bentley 
boarded  during  his  earliest  years  in  Salem.  Just  before  moving 
to  the  Crowninshield  House  he  writes  on  February  28,  1791, 
“Preparing  to  remove  from  M"  Elkins’,  with  whom  I  have  boarded 
ever  since  my  ordination,  &  occasionally  from  the  May  preceeding, 
wanting  only  two  months  of  eight  years.” 

Jacob  Crow'ninshield  was  a  shipmaster  and  married,  March  30, 
1756,  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Deborah  (Stevens) 
Carlton.  She  was  born  July  26,  1734,  and  died  May  14  or  23, 
1824,  aged  90.  Eventually  the  family  home  descended  to  Jacob 
as  the  oldest  surviving  son,  but  one  wonders  where  the  young 
couple  lived  during  their  early  married  years.  The  lower  east  front 
room  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  father  John’s  es¬ 
tate,  and  perhaps  it  is  here  they  kept  house.*  It  has  not  always 
been  one  large  room,  judging  from  evidence  in  the  ceiling  which 
would  suggest  a  partition  running  east  and  west  to  make  of 
this  area  two  more  or  less  equal  sized  rooms.  The  partition 
itself  has  long  since  disappeared,  with  no  indication  of  when  it 
may  have  been  introduced.  On  the  assumption  that  it  had  not 
been  original  no  effort  was  made  in  the  restoration  to  replace  it. 

Following  Capt.  John  Crowninshield’s  death  on  May  25,  1761, 
an  inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken  which  gives  some  inkling  of 
how  the  rooms  were  used  by  the  family.  The  “Western  lower 
Room”  contained  an  assortment  of  fine  furniture  and  china, 
together  with  some  fairly  elegant  pieces  of  silver  and  “8  framed 
Picktures  carved” — obviously  the  best  parlor.  The  “Kitchen”  held 
a  full  complement  of  cooking  utensils  as  well  as  “9  Picktures”  and 
a  number  of  candlesticks  which  could  be  carried  into  other  parts 
of  the  house  as  needed.  The  “Westermost  Chamber”  was  clearly 
the  parents’  best  bedroom.  It  had  a  “Case  w*.  Drawers”  and  “a 
Chamber  Table”  (probably  a  matching  highboy  and  lowboy  as 
they  are  called  today),  a  bedstead  with  curtains  and  “a  Callico 
Quilt”  together  with  “His  wearing  Apparel.”  In  the  “Kitchen 
Chamber”  at  the  rear  of  the  house  was  another  bedstead  with  cur¬ 
tains  and  valance,  “2  Cotton  Counterpins”  and  “a  blew  Bed 

3.  The  births  of  Jacob’s  and  Hannah’s  three  children,  however,  ranging 
from  1758  to  1763  are  not  recorded  in  Salem,  and  they  may  have  been 
located  out  of  town  during  these  years. 
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Quilt.”  In  the  “Eastern  Chamber”  there  were  two  bedsteads  with¬ 
out  curtains,  “an  old  Bedsted”  and  “a  Pallat  D".”  With  this  num¬ 
ber  of  beds  in  the  room  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  “a  Chest 
w*.  Drawers”  is  about  the  only  other  item  of  furniture  mentioned. 
Although  most  of  the  children  were  by  this  time  married  and 
presumably  established  in  homes  of  their  own,  it  was  no  more 
than  a  decade  since  the  family  had  numbered  ten  in  all  and 
these  many  beds  would  not  have  seemed  superfluous!  Finally,  in 
the  “Garret”  there  was  still  another  bedstead  with  “Curtains  Head 
Cloth  &  Tester,”  presumably  in  the  western  finished  chamber. 
TTie  dwelling  house  itself,  incidentally,  with  Barn  and  “Out 
Houses”  was  appraised  at  £666.13.4,  and  the  estate  included  “a 
Negro  Man”  at  £66.13.4  and  a  “Negro  Woman”  at  £40. 

There  is  an  interesting  reference  in  Bentley’s  diary,  September 
13,  1807,  to  negro  servants  in  the  family  at  a  somewhat  later 
period:  “This  day  we  lost  unexpectedly  our  most  worthy  black 
servant  Jack.  He  was  brought  into  this  country  by  Capt.  Foster 
of  Manchester,  &  then  purchased  by  Mr.  Deland  of  Salem  fin 
1754  when  he  was  thought  to  be  eleven  years  old],  &  married  the 
negro  woman  of  Mrs.  Hfannah]  Crowninshield  in  whose  family 
I  live.  He  took  his  freedom  at  the  revolution  as  all  Negroes  did  & 
followed  his  Master’s  trade  as  a  truckman,  ’till  old  age  overtook 
him,  having  gained  a  house,  horses  &  trucks  as  his  own.”  More 
recently,  Bentley  continues,  “he  has  not  had  such  ample  means 
as  before  &  has  returned  to  our  house  to  perform  such  little  serv¬ 
ices  as  were  in  his  power  &  to  receive  a  great  part  of  his  support.” 

John  Crowninshield’s  estate  was  not  finally  settled  until  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  Capt.  John,  Jr.,  on  June  24,  1766.  On 
November  4  of  that  year  a  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the 
Probate  Court,  set  off  to  the  widow,  Anstis  Crowninshield,  “the 
Western  Part  of  the  Mansion  House  .  .  .  with  the  yard  &  Land 
adjoining,  .  .  .”  The  line  was  to  run  through  “the  middle  of  the 
Front  Door  .  .  .  thence  northerly  through  the  middle  of  the 
Entry  Way  one  hundred  &  twenty  Feet  to  a  Stake  in  the  Fence 
at  the  Training  Field.  .  .  .”  Included  was  a  “Priviledge  of  one 
half  the  Stair  Way  and  the  W’estern  Part  of  the  Cellar  as  it  is 
now  petitioned  off.  .  .  .” 

By  this  time  all  of  John  and  Anstis  Crowninshield’s  living 
children  were  married  and  apparently  Jacob  and  Hannah  fell 
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heir  to  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  house.  To  them  were  born 
three  children,  Benjamin,  on  February  16,  1758;  John,  on  No¬ 
vember  24,  1761;  and  Hannah,  on  January  18,  1763.  John  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rachel  (Phelps) 
Hathorne  who  were  also  the  grandparents  of  the  novelist,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne,  and  died  without  issue  February  19,  1786. 
Hannah,  the  only  daughter,  never  married  and  lived  at  home  un¬ 
til  her  death  on  April  9,  1832.  When  the  widow  Anstis  Crown- 
inshield  died  on  September  10,  1774,  the  house  in  its  entirety 
came  into  the  possession  of  Jacob,  but  he  survived  his  mother 
no  more  than  a  month  or  two,  dying  on  November  15,  1774,  in 
passage  from  Jamaica. 

Once  again  there  was  delay  in  settlement  and  again  the  house 
was  divided  by  the  Probate  Court.  On  November  28,  1788, 
there  was  set  off  to  the  widow,  Hannah  Crowninshield,  as  her 
dower,  “the  Eastern  End  of  Said  .  .  .  dwelling  house  with  the 
Land  under  &  Adjoining  it.  .  .  .”  In  this  case  the  line  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  running  south  from  the  Training  Field  “to  a  Stake  in 
y*  back  Yard  (near  y*  back  door)  thence  Southerly  through  the 
Midle  of  the  Great  Entry  to  the  midle  of  the  front  door  .  .  .  the 
well,  the  necessary  house  in  garden,  to  gather  with  the  Front 
door.  Great  Entry,  and  Stair  way  in  said  Entry  to  the  Garret  (Ex¬ 
cept  the  Small  Chamber  in  S*.  Entry  which  belongs  to  the  west 
End  of  y*  house)  to  be  in  Common  to  both  Parts  of  the  House, 
reserveing  to  the  west  End  of  the  house  a  Privilidg  of  the  use  of 
the  Outer  CeUer  door,  &  a  Passage  throug  the  Eastern  Celler, 
to  the  Celler  under  the  west  End  of  the  house.  .  .  .” 

Here  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  old  house,  the  widow  Hannah 
Crowninshield  and  her  daughter  Hannah  continued  to  live  and 
here  they  kept  boarders  for  many  years.  Among  these  was  the 
printer  William  Carlton,  the  Widow  Hannah’s  nephew.  An  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  folklore  is  found  in  an  early  manuscript  note  in 
the  collections  of  the  Institute,  penned  not  too  many  years  after 
Washington’s  visit  to  Salem  in  1789,  telling  us  that  Washington 
came  to  this  house  to  call  upon  W.  Carlton  who  had  been  one  of 
his  Generals.^  Another  boarder,  according  to  an  entry  in  Bentley’s 

4.  Since  William  Carlton,  the  printer,  was  born  in  1771,  the  author  of 
this  note  must  have  been  referring  to  his  uncle,  Samuel  Carlton  (1731- 
1804),  a  Colonel  under  Washington  in  the  Revolution,  or  possibly  to  his 
father.  Captain  William  Carlton  (i  744-1 791). 
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dian’,  would  have  been  Capt.  Benjamin  Orne.  But  it  is  Bentley 
himself,  never  married,  whose  long  residence  here  has  brought 
widespread  fame  to  the  house  and  given  to  it.  in  modern  times, 
the  honor  of  his  name.  Nearly  all  of  the  Crowninshields  were 
parishioners  of  his,  and  having  lived  with  another  member  of  the 
family  since  coining  to  Salem  he  records  on  February  14,  1791, 
“Made  a  contract  with  Hannah  Crowninshield  for  the  use  of  her 
Chamber  for  my  separate  use,  &  boarding,  &  washing  to  be  done 
under  her  care,  eighteen  shillings,  I  having  the  privilege  of  every 
usual  family  meal  whether  customarily  asked  by  me  or  not,  & 
liberty  to  accommodate  a  friend  occasionally  by  night  &  by  day.” 
Later  he  notes  “On  the  first  day  of  March,  I  removed  from  Mary 
Elkin’s  opposite  the  Meeting,  to  Hannah  Crowninshield  opposite 
Long  Wharf  Lane.  Agreably  to  the  contract  of  the  14th  ult,  I 
am  to  be  entertained.  By  courtesy  I  have  the  western  upper  Cham¬ 
ber  to  lodge  in.”  There  is  no  mention  in  the  diary  of  his  moving 
into  the  large  front  eastern  chamber,  but  it  is  noted  in  at  least 
one  roughly  contemporary  report  that  it  was  here  he  lived  during 
the  later  years  at  least.® 

The  Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  born  in  1759,  came  to 
Salem  in  1 783  as  pastor  of  its  East  Church  and  occupied  that  pul¬ 
pit  until  his  death  in  1819.  Pastor,  politician,  linguist,  naturalist, 
antiquarian — there  is  hardly  any  current  of  thought,  any  local 
event  in  this  richly  interesting  period  which  escaped  his  attention. 
His  name  is  not  perhaps  as  well  known  as  that  of  Samuel  Sewall 
or  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  the  diary  which  he  kept  during 
the  adult  years  of  his  life  is  no  less  important  than  the  diaries  of 
those  more  celebrated  men.  To  many  students,  in  fact,  Bentley’s 
is  considered  the  most  important  New  England  diary.  Covering 
the  epochal  first  years  of  the  newly  created  United  States,  the  four 
volumes  of  closely  printed  pages  present  a  thoroughly  comprehen¬ 
sive  chronicle  of  an  era.  Over  and  over  again  his  graphic  entries 
bring  us  into  intimate  contact  with  a  remote  people  and  with  the 
normally  unrecorded  events  of  their  lives. 

Bentley  came  to  Salem  too  late  to  have  known  Capt.  Jacob 
Crowninshield  whose  estate  was  now  judged  insolvent.  The  Wid¬ 
ow  Hannah  as  administratrix  was  obliged  in  1791  to  sell  the 

5.  Benjamin  F.  Bronme,  “An  Account  of  Salem  Common  and  the  Level¬ 
ling  of  the  Same  in  1802,  With  Short  Notices  of  the  Subscribers,”  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  IV  (December  1862),  265. 
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western  half  of  the  house  to  her  sister-in-law’s  husband,  Elias 
Hasket  Derby.  Derby  in  turn,  on  April  1 1  of  the  same  year,  sold 
it  to  Jacob’s  son  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  shipmaster  and  later 
collector  of  the  port  at  Marblehead.  He  had  married  Mary  Lam¬ 
bert  November  9,  1780,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  young  couple 
were  living  here  through  most  if  not  all  the  years  before  Capt. 
Benjamin  acquired  the  title  outright.  In  1785,  and  again  in 
1792,  in  lists  of  his  church  members,  Bentley  locates  Capt.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Crowninshield  in  the  “Street”  or  “Great  Street,”  the  entr^' 
in  both  cases  being  next  to  that  of  his  mother,  the  Widow  Han¬ 
nah.  Although  the  business  arrangements  were  entirely  with  Mrs. 
Crowninshield  in  her  separate,  eastern  half  of  the  house,  Bentley 
often  speaks  of  the  son  Benjamin  as  his  landlord.  “My  landlord 
Capt.  Crowninshield  sailed,”  he  notes  on  March  24,  1799,  and 
again,  on  July  29,  1801:  “My  Landlord,  B.  Crowninshield,  has 
returned  after  8  months  detention  in  Alquizeras.” 

In  spite  of  these  sea-faring  absences  from  home  Benjamin  and 
Mary  raised  a  number  of  children  in  the  western  half  of  the  house: 
Benjamin,  born  1782  (?)  and  died  November  30,  1862;  Maria, 
bp.  June  28,  1789,  who  married  on  April  4,  1814  John  Crown¬ 
inshield  (her  first  cousin  once  removed),  the  son  of  George;  Han¬ 
nah,  also  bp.  on  June  28,  1789,  who  married  March  29,  1819, 
James  Armstrong  of  the  United  States  Navy’;  Elizabeth,  bp.  No¬ 
vember  16,  1794,  and  Jacob,  born  February  15,  1799,  who  died 
July  1 5,  1849.  This  was  the  family  which  Bentley  knew  intimate¬ 
ly  and  of  which  he  wrote  so  often.  It  is  little  wonder  that  as  its 
numbers  increased  some  of  his  entries  should  relate  to  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  house  itself.  On  March  20,  1794,  he  records:  “B. 
Crowninshield,  new  back  part  of  his  House  in  the  Street,  &c.,”  a 
date  which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  style  of  the  large  western 
rear  room  and  chambers  above.  The  addition  included  as  well  a 
separate  staircase  and  entry  which  project  at  the  west  end  of  the 
house  in  the  form  of  a  “Beverly  jog.”  As  a  result  of  these  changes 
the  house  exchanged  its  L-shaped  form  for  one  which  nearly  ap¬ 
proached  a  square  in  plan.  The  roof  of  the  newly  added  portion 
fell  away  from  the  main  ridge  of  the  house  in  a  single  pitch,  cre¬ 
ating  the  effect  of  a  leanto  as  viewed  from  the  west.  A  new  set  of 
flues  was  butted  against  the  rear  of  the  original  western  chimney  to 
serve  the  new  rooms,  and  this  addition  to  the  chimney,  together 
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with  the  original  north  slope  of  the  gambrel  roof  with  early,  if  not 
original,  shingles  are  preserved  in  the  rear  attic  of  the  western 
half  of  the  house  under  the  later  (and  higher)  leanto  roof. 

Three  months  later,  in  June  of  1794,  Bentley  adds  a  further 
note:  “B.  Crowninshield,  entire  repairs  in  the  Street.”  With  these 
“repairs”  the  house  must  have  assumed  the  aspect  it  has  worn 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century-  to  the  present  time,  aside 
from  the  obvious  later  changes  in  the  first  floor  street  front  and 
the  addition  of  modern  ells  at  the  rear  (removed  during  the 
restoration).  The  detail  of  window  frames  in  the  1794  addition, 
for  example,  are  matched  by  those  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  from  this  period,  too,  would  date  the  present  cornice. 
Obviously  Capt.  Benjamin  up-dated  the  whole  outside  of  the  house 
to  match  his  new  rooms  and  these  exterior  changes  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century-  have  not  been  altered  in  restoration.  All  the 
sash  have  been  restored,  replacing  relatively  modern  window  glass, 
and  follow  a  pattern  of  twelve  over  twelve  panes,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  shown  in  a  late  nineteenth  century-  photograph  of  the  house. 
Tbe  details  of  the  muntins  are  based  on  a  single  surviving  late 
1 8th  century  sash  found  in  place  in  the  east  gable  of  the  attic. 
The  front  entrance  had  been  altered,  probably  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  1 9th  century,  and  has  been  restored,  using  an  early 
paneled  door  from  an  old  house  in  Beverly.  The  classical  frontis¬ 
piece  copies  a  late  i8th  century  example  at  1 18  Boston  Street  in 
Salem. 

Although  these  changes  were  made  in  what  we  think  of  as  the 
Federal  period,  the  detail,  especially  within  doors,  follows  the 
prevailing  style  of  the  1780’s,  with  a  continuing  use  of  feather- 
edged  paneling  and  eared  overmantel  panels.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  first  of  the  houses  of  Salem’s  lead¬ 
ing  architect,  Samuel  Mclntire,  to  break  away  entirely  from  an 
earlier  style  and  reflect  the  new  Adamesque  trends  of  the  Federal 
period  was  the  Nathan  Dean  House  in  Salem,  built  only  one 
year  before. 

We  can  easily  follow  the  familiar  stages  as  Capt.  Benjamin’s 
children  grew  from  childhood — all  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
benign  Dr.  Bentley.  He  tells  us  in  1798,  for  instance,  that  all  of 
the  children  were  absent  from  home,  undergoing  inoculation  for 
small  pox  at  the  “Hospital,  Great  Pasture,  Salem.”  On  September 
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17,  1808,  he  reports  having  sent  specimens  of  the  penmanship  of 
young  Benjamin  Jr.  and  his  sister  Hannah  to  President  Jefferson 
in  Washington  and  tells  us  on  January  6,  1809,  of  Jefferson’s 
reply : 

I  have  certainly  never  seen  anything  in  either  way  equally 
perfect,  &  I  esteem  them  as  models  which  will  not,  I  believe 

be  exceeded . Be  so  good  as  to  present  to  the  young 

artists  the  assurances  of  my  thankfulness  for  these  acceptable 
proofs  of  their  uncommon  talents.  If  my  testimony  of  their 
eminence  can  be  any  gratification  to  them  it  is  offered  with 
sincerity  as  justly  due  to  them. 

A  few  years  earlier,  on  October  9,  1804,  he  mentions  an  event 
which  must  have  concerned  the  entire  household — as  it  would 
today.  This  was  the  famous  October  Gale  of  that  year  (in  which 
the  original  steeple  of  Christ  Church  in  Boston  was  blown  down): 
“It  was  the  heaviest  blow  ever  known  in  Salem  &  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  Violent  Storm  of  9  October  1804.  We  had 
thunder  &  lightning  all  day.  We  lost  the  Railing  from  the  top 
of  the  house  in  which  I  live.  It  was  totally  destroyed.” 

Later,  on  April  4,  1814,  he  notes  that  “Capt.  John  Crownin- 
shield  was  married  to  a  Gd.  of  my  Landlady  at  our  house  this 
afternoon.  Much  is  expected  from  this  match  by  all  parties.”  But 
it  was  Capt.  Benjamin’s  daughter,  Hannah,  of  whom  Bentley  has 
the  most  to  say.  Again  and  again  throughout  the  diary  there  are 
references  to  her  growing  accomplishments  and  his  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  these  in  every  way  he  could,  to  their  many  instructive  trips 
together  and  pleasant  social  outings.  Her  artistic  abilities  inter¬ 
ested  him  in  particular,  and  the  Peabody  Museum  has  a  number 
of  her  very  meticulous  drawings,  including  a  miniature  portrait 
of  Bentley  after  his  death,  and  her  painting  box.  Perhaps  his 
feeling  for  this  unusual  young  lady  and  the  exceptional  quality  of 
their  relationship  are  best  summed  up  in  a  long  entry,  penned  just 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in  1819.  On  March  29  he  writes. 

This  day  I  passed  through  the  most  interesting  scene  of  my 
life.  I  came  to  the  family  of  H.  C[rowninshield]  in  1791. 

In  1789  I  had  baptised  Hannah,  d.  of  Benj.  &  Mary  Crown- 
inshield,  two  years  before  I  came  into  the  family,  tho  I  had 
before  lived  in  a  branch  of  it.  As  soon  as  Hannah  the  g.d. 
was  of  age  for  instruction  she  was  put  into  my  care.  She  has 
rewarded  it  with  her  virtues  &  accomplishments.  This  day  I 
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delivered  her  in  marriage  to  an  ofiBcer  of  the  Navy.  He  is 
from  Virginia,  but  to  me  unknown.  What  the  prospects  are 
I  cannot  guess.  The  event  is  not  from  my  wishes  or  at  my 
will.  The  sympathy  was  beyond  description.  The  hundred  I 
have  united  never  gave  such  emotion.  I  knew  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  man  &  that  is  the  evil.  .  .  . 

The  branches  of  the  family  were  represented  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  &  after  the  ceremonies  H.  retired  to  her  Father’s  in 
Danvers  ....  Thus  after  nearly  30  years  all  our  hopes 
are  unknown.  Why  did  not  so  accomplished  girl  find  a  bosom 
friend  in  Salem  ....  I  hope  H.  will  be  happy.  It  will 
be  my  happiness.  My  best  wishes  attend  her. 

One  long  connected  phase  in  the  history  of  the  house  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close  and  these  were  final  scenes.  Capt.  Benjamin 
Crowninshield  had  removed  his  family  about  1 8 1 1  to  the  farm  in 
Danversport  to  which  Bentley  refers  and  now  in  this  same  year 
of  Hannah’s  marriage,  1819,  the  diarist’s  own  life  came  to  an 
end  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  29.  He  had  been  visiting 
one  of  his  parishioners,  Capt.  James  Fairfield,  and  returned  about 
10  o’clock.  Another  member  of  his  parish  has  described  for  us 
the  events  of  the  next  few  moments : 

It  was  his  custom  before  retiring  to  call  on  the  old  lady  and 
bid  her  ‘good  night.’  Leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair  he  was 
telling  her  what  a  pleasant  and  interesting  part>'  it  was, 
when  he  stopped,  and  asked  her  daughter.  Miss  Hannah,  for 
a  glass  of  water.  She  handed  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
took  it,  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  fell.” 

A  young  storekeeper  who  w'orked  in  the  neighborhood  and  who 
came  running  across  the  street  in  response  to  Mrs.  Crowninshield’s 
outcry,  has  left  a  touching  comment  on  this  pastor’s  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  and  parishioners: 

Here  died  a  man  who  with  all  his  eccentricities,  and  they 
were  many,  was  a  noble  specimen  of  humanity.  .  .  .  During 
the  3  years  that  I  kept  opposite  to  him,  I  sent  by  his  order 
and  by  his  payment,  frequently,  supplies  of  groceries  and 
other  necessaries  to  poor  persons,  some  of  them  not  of  his 
own  parish,  with  strict  orders  that  it  should  not  be  known 

6.  Marguerite  Dalrymple,  “An  Address  on  Rev.  William  Bentley,  written 
in  her  87th  year,"  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  (Salem,  1905),  I, 
xxxvi. 
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who  sent  them.  ‘Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne’er  shall  look 

upon  his  like  again.'^ 

Only  the  two  Hannahs  now  remained.  During  the  year  1818 
Bentley  had  written  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  “Hon.  Mr. 
Silsbee”  to  acquire  this  Crowninshield  property,  “but  the  present 
incumbent,  Widow  of  Jacob,”  he  tells  us,  “would  not  resign  it 
hoping  to  keep  it  for  John,  son  of  George,  who  had  married  her 
G.  Daughter.”  This  hope  did  not  materialize,  and  following  the 
deaths  of  these  last  Crowninshields,  the  Widow  Hannah  and  her 
daughter,  the  house  passed  out  of  the  family  into  other  hands.  It 
continued  to  change  hands  with  separate  ownership  of  each  half 
until  the  1940’s  when  both  were  bought  by  a  single  individual 
and  resold  to  Hotel  Hawthorne  through  whose  generosity  the 
building  was  acquired  by  the  Institute. 

*  if  *  *  *  ¥ 

Fortunately  there  had  been  little  change  within  doors  through¬ 
out  the  nineteenth  century  and  much  original  trim  remained  in¬ 
tact.  The  work  of  restoration  can  be  summarized  largely  as  paring 
aw'ay  later  material  and  recovering  the  original  color  scheme. 

In  the  w'estern  parlor  a  later  door  and  shop  window  were  re¬ 
placed  with  window  openings  in  their  original  positions,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  were  copied  from  other  windows  in  the  same  room. 
Brass  box  locks  have  been  added  to  the  doors  where  marks  in  the 
woodwork  indicated  that  such  locks  had  once  existed.  Whatever 
the  original  woodw'ork  may  have  been  like  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
present  trim  dates  from  the  period  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Crownin- 
shield’s  repairs  and  alterations  in  1794.  The  first  paint  color  is  a 
light  green,  but  the  second  coat,  an  early  putty  color  has  been 
reproduced  while  the  door  into  the  entry  has  been  carefully 
scraped  to  reveal  original  walnut  graining  which  may  well  have 
been  the  finish  of  the  original  woodwork  throughout  the  room. 

A  small  closet  of  later  date  was  removed  from  under  the  stair 
landing,  and  while  little  evidence  existed  concerning  the  orginal 
finish  of  the  rear  wall  under  the  stairs,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
indication  that  a  door  may  have  existed  here  at  one  time.  For  the 
convenience  of  a  future  custodian  such  a  door  has  been  installed, 
the  early  two  panel  door  which  had  been  re-used  in  connection 

7.  From  the  notebook  kept  by  Benjamin  F.  Browne,  and  reprinted  in 
Bentley’s  Diary,  IV,  638. 
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with  the  later  closet  fitting  the  space  exactly.  Eighteenth  century 
paint  evidence  in  this  entry'  revealed  an  early  ochre  with  simple 
variegated  graining  and  a  baseboard  finished  with  an  almost  black 
mahogany  color,  all  of  which  has  been  restored. 

The  front  room  on  the  right  had  suffered  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  area  in  the  house.  The  dado  surviving  along  the  east  and  west 
walls  and  window  trim  date  to  the  period  of  the  late  1 8th  century 
and  across  the  north  wall  there  was  found  nothing  but  later  plas¬ 
ter  and  a  very  late  mantel  of  perhaps  the  1840’s.  Behind  this 
only  a  few  scraps  of  the  original  wall  finish  could  be  found. 
Enough  remained,  however,  to  show  that  raised  panels  had  prob¬ 
ably  existed  here  as  in  the  chamber  above.  Surrounding  the  fire¬ 
place  there  had  been  a  heavy  bolection  molding  the  width  of 
which  was  clearly  indicated  by  marks  in  the  original  trim.  The 
pattern  of  the  paneling  has  been  restored  on  the  basis  of  houses 
of  this  period  with  similar  paneling  in  the  area,  and  while  the 
late  1 8th  century  woodwork  of  the  room  has  as  its  underlying 
original  coat  of  paint  the  same  green  which  appears  in  the  western 
parlor,  those  few  surviving  scraps  of  original  woodwork  reveal  that 
this  room  was  early  painted  an  Indian  red.  The  door  into  the 
entry  has  this  same  early  coat  of  red  paint,  though  it  has  been 
overpainted  with  an  interesting  piece  of  graining,  perhaps  around 
1800.  Modern  paint  has  been  carefully  scraped  to  expose  this 
graining,  while  the  room  itself  with  its  restored  features,  has  been 
painted  the  red  color  of  the  original  woodwork. 

In  the  passageway  between  the  front  room  and  the  kitchen 
the  main  problem  was  stripping  away  later  woodwork  which  had 
converted  the  stairway  into  a  closet,  and  replacing  two  or  three 
of  the  missing  stair  treads.  In  the  kitchen,  however,  the  matter  was 
somewhat  more  complex.  A  later  fireplace  and  oven  had  been  in¬ 
troduced,  at  which  time  the  Untel  of  the  original  opening  had 
been  removed  altogether.  Its  exact  size  and  position  were  still 
indicated  in  the  masonry,  and  both  ovens  were  found  intact  at 
the  rear.  Most  exciting  of  all  was  the  di^overy,  in  place,  of  the 
original  cast  iron  fire-back  which  though  broken  into  three  pieces 
has  been  carefully  welded  and  returned  to  its  original  position. 
The  marks  of  a  similar  fireback,  long  since  removed  from  the 
house,  were  found  when  the  fireplace  in  the  front  room  was 
opened. 
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A  later  partition  had  been  introduced  in  the  kitchen  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  left  of  the  door  from  the  passageway,  and  this  was  re¬ 
moved.  Marks  in  the  floor  and  wall  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
doorway  which  led  originally  from  the  kitchen  into  the  small 
closet,  probably  a  buttery,  which  forms  part  of  the  passageway 
area,  and  this  has  all  been  reconstituted.  The  area  above  the  door¬ 
way  appears  to  have  been  open,  as  found.  The  grille  work  has 
been  introduced  on  the  basis  of  analogy  with  similar  examples 
elsewhere. 

The  sill  of  a  door  was  found  in  the  west  w'all,  possibly  the 
“back  door”  spoken  of  in  the  partition  of  the  estate  in  1788  be¬ 
fore  the  western  rear  addition  had  been  made.  No  trace  of  the 
door  itself  remains  and  the  partition  (because  of  the  later  addi¬ 
tion)  has  been  restored  as  a  blank  wall.  The  remaining  walls  were 
found  to  have  been  plastered  and  whitewashed  with  a  black 
painted  dado  which  has  been  restored.  Some  marks  of  earlier 
shelving  remain  in  the  plaster  (though  not  restored)  both  on  the 
south  and  east  walls.  The  little  cupboard  with  butterfly  hinges 
over  the  fireplace  had  long  since  been  papered  over  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  unsuspected  until  repairs  to  the  fireplace  wall  were  be¬ 
gun.  The  cupboard  itself  was  found  bare,  but  the  person  who 
closed  it  for  the  last  time  thoughtfully  removed  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  the  little  brass  ring  pull  which  now  does  service  again. 

In  the  kitchen  chamber  a  later  partition  in  the  same  position 
as  that  in  the  kitchen  below  had  been  introduced,  and  this  was 
removed,  revealing  evidence  of  a  door  similar  to  that  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  leading  into  the  small  closet  area  which  is  part  of  the  pas¬ 
sageway.  This,  too,  has  been  restored,  and  the  fireplace  opened. 
In  the  passageway  itself,  leading  to  Bentley’s  chamber,  the  early 
occupants  of  the  house  had  closed  in  with  a  board  partition  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  attic.  Despite  the  ancient  character  of  this 
work  it  was  decided  to  take  it  out,  exposing  to  view  once  again 
the  open  attic  staircase  which  it  was  clear  had  been  constructed 
originally  in  this  form.  The  paint  color  in  both  the  kitchen  cham¬ 
ber  and  passageway  was  an  early  "lead”  color.  In  one  or  two  places 
on  the  staircase  it  had  survived  intact  with  no  later  layers  super¬ 
imposed. 

In  Bentley’s  room,  the  front  eastern  chamber,  the  bolection 
molding  of  the  fireplace  wall,  together  with  the  heavy  mantel  had 
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survived,  and  there  were  clear  indications  in  the  underlying 
sheathing  of  the  fireplace  wall  of  the  exact  pattern  and  size  of 
the  raised  panels  which  have  been  restored.  The  paint  color  is 
the  earliest  found  on  the  woodwork  with  the  bolection  and  mantel 
painted  in  a  different  shade — as  the  evidence  suggests.  Here  again 
later  fireplaces  were  removed,  revealing  the  original  opening  vir¬ 
tually  intact. 

In  the  western  chamber  and  the  rear  western  rooms  little  was 
necessary  beyond  the  recovery  of  the  original  paint  colors,  in  the 
western  chamber  a  Prussian  blue,  and  elsewhere  a  putty  color. 
In  the  western  attic  chamber,  however,  certain  changes  had  been 
made  which  altered  somewhat  the  original  character  of  the  area. 
The  upper  landing  of  the  main  attic  staircase  had  been  enclosed 
with  a  later  door  (which  was  removed  though  the  later  boarding 
in  of  the  uppermost  run  of  stairs  was  left  in  place)  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  attic  one  was  confronted  with  a  much  later  finished  room 
at  the  left  and  a  blank  wall  on  the  right.  This  blank  wall  was  part 
of  a  closet  which  could  be  entered  only  from  the  western  attic 
chamber.  This  left  the  upper  chamber  with  no  other  entrance 
than  that  which  opened  onto  the  rear  staircase  in  the  Beverly  jog. 
The  closet  wall,  it  was  quickly  determined,  was  of  19th  century 
vintage,  and  was  removed,  allowing  access  once  again  to  this  attic 
chamber  from  the  front  entry.  The  chamber  door,  however,  had 
been  made  higher  when  transformed  into  a  closet  door,  and  has 
now  been  restored  to  its  correct  proportions,  following  clear  in¬ 
dications  of  the  original  size  in  the  surviving  trim.  The  original 
woodwork  of  the  chinney  breast  was  virtually  intact,  requiring 
only  the  removal  of  the  hot  air  register  from  the  paneling  of  one 
cupboard  and  the  removal  of  some  later  boxing  in  of  the  shelves 
in  the  cupboard  opposite. 

The  house  is  a  purely  i8th  centurv’  building  with  details  of 
the  early,  middle  and  later  decades.  Salem  is  rich  in  houses  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  of  the  Federal  period,  but  the 
eighteenth  century  has  been  relatively  neglected.  Yet  this  was  a 
period  of  brisk  maritime  activity  which  set  the  stage  for  the  spec¬ 
tacular  era  which  was  to  follow.  The  Crowninshields  and  Dr. 
Bentley  were  principal  actors  upon  this  stage.  Their  portraits, 
their  papers,  and  Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  all  help  to  evoke  a  sense  of 
immediacy  in  these  past  scenes,  but  the  house  itself,  now  fully 
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restored  and  furnished,  is  in  one  sense  our  most  tangible  link 
with  these  important  Salemites,  now  long  gone. 


Ou'ners  of  the  house 

1727-1761  John  Crowninshield 

1761-1774  Anstis  Crowninshield 

(western  part,  1766-1774) 

1766-1774  Jacob  Crowninshield 

(eastern  part,  whole  house  in  1774) 

1774-1824  Hannah  Carlton  Crowninshield 

(eastern  part,  1788-1824) 

1791 -c.  1811  Benjamin  Crowninshield 

(western  part) 

1824-1832  Hannah  Crowninshield 

(eastern  part) 


THE  FURNISHINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
By  Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr. 

Last  summer  a  shocked  visitor  to  one  of  the  Institute’s  old 
houses  remarked  to  the  person  showing  her  the  building,  “You 
mean  all  the  old  stuff  here  isn’t  original  to  the  house?’’  Original 
furnishings  are  such  stuff  as  a  restorer’s  dreams  are  made  on,  and 
these  dreams  are  only  occasionally  realized,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  chances  of  such  realization  succeeding  are  far 
better  in  Salem  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

When  the  furnishing  of  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House 
began,  it  was  decided  that  any  article  that  could  be  found  that 
was  used  by  the  early  occupants  of  the  house  should  be  acquired 
if  at  all  possible.  While  there  are  some  important  objects  owned 
by  the  Crowninshields  and  by  Dr.  Bentley,  few  Crowninshield 
family  furnishings  made  before  1 800  are  known,  and  there  is  no 
listing  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  room.  Thus,  a  concerted 
effort  was  made  to  use  as  many  representative  pieces  with  local 
histories  as  possible,  and  to  arrange  them  with  as  much  authentic 
documentation  as  could  be  found  in  early  inventories  and  other 
written  records. 

The  rooms  in  the  house  represent  the  architectural  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  generations  and  styles,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
furnishings  of  the  rooms  could  show  the  tastes  of  the  three  gen¬ 
erations  that  lived  in  the  house.  VV'hile  1824,  the  year  in  which 
the  widow  Hannah  Crowninshield  died,  was  chosen  as  the  end 
date  of  most  of  the  furnishings,  it  was  felt  that  as  few'  of  these  as 
possible  should  be  nineteenth-century  examples. 

The  collections  of  the  Institute  were  carefully  searched  and 
many  objects  were  found  suitable  for  the  house.  Some  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  many  more  were  generously  given.  Donors  of  objects 
given  sjjecifically  to  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  are  listed 
in  footnotes.  Since  the  descriptions  of  the  rooms  omit  certain 
objects,  it  should  be  noted  here  that  Mr,  Edward  B.  Rushford  and 
the  Wayside  Inn  are  among  the  donors  of  objects  to  the  house,  and 
that  the  American  Unitarian  Association  lent  their  portrait  of  Dr. 
Bentley  for  the  opening  of  the  house  last  summer. 

The  house,  insofar  as  possible,  is  a  documentary  restoration 
that  shows  the  hves  of  the  Crowninshields  and  their  households 
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through  the  objects  they  lived  with.  It  represents  eighteenth- 
century  living  and  now  a£Fords  the  visitor  to  the  Institute  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  three  Salem  houses  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  without  leaving  the 
main  grounds  of  the  Institute. 

I.  Entry 

Today  the  entry  of  an  eighteenth-century  house  open  to  the 
public  must  combine  as  much  of  the  early  atmosphere  as  possible 
with  the  tickets,  brochures,  flashlights,  telephones,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  form  the  equipage  of  twentieth-century  tourism.  The 
entry  of  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  is  no  exception.  The 
early  objects  include  a  maple  Chippendale  drop-leaf  table  with 
cut-out  corners  from  Essex,  Massachusetts,  with  very  bold  reeded 
legs  and  Marlborough  feet;^  and  an  unusual  Essex  County  ban¬ 
nister-back  side  chair  painted  black  with  only  three  upright  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  back,  and  having  an  unusual  type  of  carved  Spanish 
feet  which  extend  only  toward  the  front. 

On  the  walls  are  a  large  painted  hatchment  with  the  local 
Barton  family  arms,  done  around  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  an  English  mezzotint  of  "December”  by  Burford.  The 
latter  is  from  a  set  depicting  the  months  of  the  year  and  is  of  a 
type  frequently  hung  in  stair  halls  of  New  England  houses  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

II.  Hall,  or  Old  Parlor  (Figs.  5,  6) 

The  "hall”  of  a  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century  house 
was  the  room  in  which  centered  most  of  the  family  activities  such 
as  socializing,  eating,  reading,  serving,  and  even  sleeping.  Since 
the  inventory  of  John  Crowninshield  shows  no  beds  downstairs, 
however,  the  hall  is  furnished  more  as  what  we  would  consider 
today  a  living-dining  room.  The  objects  in  the  room  predate  the 
deaths  of  both  John  and  Anstis  Crowninshield,  and  this  room  and 
the  kitchen  chamber  are  furnished  with  objects  appropriate  to  the 
first  generation  that  lived  in  the  house. 

The  dark  Spanish  brown  color  of  the  woodwork,  combined  with 
the  strong  bolection  molding  around  the  fireplace  and  the  large 

I .  Gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee. 
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fielded  panels  of  the  fireplace  wall,  contrast  with  an  airiness  pro¬ 
vided  hy  the  four  large  windows  and  the  white  plaster  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  walls  above  the  dado.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  is  eight- 
and-one-half  feet,  and  the  room  is  over  nineteen  feet  long  and 
over  fifteen  feet  wide. 

Iron  curtain  rods  with  brass  rings  are  mentioned  in  early 
eighteenth-century  inventories,  and  three  of  these  rods,  all  of 
slightly  varying  sizes,  were  discovered  at  the  Institute  last  year. 
One  of  the  old  ones  and  three  copies  are  used  in  the  windows, 
and  from  them,  on  brass  rings,  hang  simple  curtains  of  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white  printed  cotton  based  on  the  painted  “India 
chintzes”  which  were  widely  used  in  this  area,  and  which  were 
advertised  in  the  Boston  News-Letter  as  early  as  1 7 1 1 .  The  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  cushions  on  two  of  the  chairs  in  the  room  are  a  French 
interpretation  of  these  Indian  cottons  and  date  from  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  is  no  carpet  on  the  oiled  pine  floor.  While  “one  hand¬ 
some  large  carpet  9  Foot  6  Inches  by  6  Foot  6  Inches”  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  house  of  Jonathan  Barnard 
of  Boston  in  1735,®  a  Newburyport  author,  describing  a  parlor  of 
a  house  later  in  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote,  “There  was  no 
carpet,  floors  had  not  then  become  generally  covered,  and,  if 
covered  in  the  winter,  they  were  usually  bare  in  the  summer, 
carpets  being  considered  hot  and  dusty.”® 

A  span  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  is  covered  by  the  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  room.  Bet^veen  the  east  windows  is  a  seventeenth- 
century  oak  chest  with  a  drawer,  with  geometric  panels,  and  ap¬ 
plied  spindles  and  bosses.  This  chest  came  down  in  the  Herrick, 
Phillips,  and  Putnam  families  of  Salem.  Over  it  is  a  large  Queen 
Anne  looking  glass  which  came  from  the  Hancock  House  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  which  hangs  from  an  early  hook  built  into  the  wall.  A 
tape  loom  and  knitting  needles  on  the  chest  represent  some  of 
the  important  domestic  activities  that  went  on  in  the  room,  as 
do  the  early  yarn  winder  (1700-1720)  from  Salem  with  turned 

2.  Boston  News-Letter,  May  8/15,  1735.  Quoted  in  George  Francis 
Dow,  The  Arts  &  Crafts  in  New  England,  1704-1775  (Topsfield,  1927), 
p.  no. 

3.  Sarah  Anna  Emep^,  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian  (Newburyport, 
1879),  p.  32.  Even  in  1829,  the  inventory  of  lohn  Andrew  of  Salem, 
completra  on  July  21,  listed  all  the  large  Brussels  carpets  from  the  first 
floor  rooms,  as  well  as  the  front  stair  carpet,  in  the  garret. 
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legs  and  shadow  molding  on  both  the  upright  and  gear  housing, 
and  the  mid-eighteenth-century  chair-t>'pe  flax  wheel  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner. 

In  front  of  the  fireplace  is  an  English  beech  caned-back  side 
chair  of  the  late  seventeenth  century^  and  a  locally-made  bannis¬ 
ter-back  armchair.  Between  them  is  an  unusual  cherry  candle- 
stand  found  in  Gloucester  and  made  between  1725  and  1750. 
Instead  of  the  legs  being  dovetailed  into  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
as  was  done  later  in  the  century,  the  cabriole  legs  are  doweled 
and  pinned  into  the  shaft  several  inches  above  the  base.  On  the 
candlestand  is  a  seventeenth-century  English  brass  candlestick 
with  a  large  square  base,  a  pair  of  English  steel  extension  tongs, 
and  an  oval  tin  tobacco  box  painted  in  imitation  of  tortoise  shell. 

In  the  northeast  corner  a  cherry  pipe  box  hangs  on  the  wall.  At 
the  right  of  the  fireplace  is  an  early  pair  of  steel  pipe  tongs,  and 
a  rack  for  drying  out  clay  pipes  rests  on  the  hearth.  Other  fireplace 
equipment  includes  a  pair  of  early  eighteenth-century  knifeblade 
andirons  with  brass  finials,  a  shovel,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  trivet,  and 
a  small  brass  kettle.  The  cast  iron  fireback  is  a  very  important 
one,  dated  1697,  with  the  initials  “NW”  conjoined  near  the  base.® 
The  upper  scrolls  are  formed  by  dolphins,  and  the  scene  in  the 
main  section  illustrates  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow.® 

At  the  left  of  the  fireplace  wall  is  a  unique  engraving,  "A  North 
East  View  of  the  Great  Town  of  Boston.”  Although  unsigned,  it 
is  attributed  to  William  Burgis  of  Boston,  and  was  done  in  1723.^ 
On  the  west  and  south  walls  are  four  mezzotint  portraits  engraved 
by  Peter  Pelham  of  Boston.  Pelham,  born  in  England  in  1697, 
came  to  Boston  in  1727,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
in  Newport,  worked  in  Massachusetts  until  his  death  in  1751.* 
He  was  the  first  mezzotint  engraver  in  the  colonies  and  became 

4.  Gift  of  Miss  Katrina  Kipper. 

5.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Cousins. 

6.  A  similar  fireback,  with  the  same  initials  and  date,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  scene,  in  the  collections  of  the  Institute,  is  illustrated  in  Henry  C. 
Mercer,  The  Bible  In  Iron  (Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  1914),  revised 
1941,  p.  151,  no.  273. 

7.  See  Dow,  op.  cit.,  p.  24;  John  W.  Farwell,  Transactions,  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  XXV  (1924),  231,  232;  and  Walter  Muir 
Whitehill,  Boston;  A  Topographical  History  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1959),  P-  24. 

8.  Anne  Allison,  "Peter  Pelham — Engraver  in  Mezzotints,”  Antiques, 
LII  (December,  1947),  441-443. 
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the  Stepfather  of  John  Singleton  Copley.  Fourteen  different  por¬ 
traits  (eleven  of  ministers)  are  known  to  have  been  done  by  him. 
The  engravings  in  the  room  show  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman,  done 
in  1735  after  a  portrait  by  John  Smibert;  Rev.  William  Cooper, 
1743,  after  Smibert;  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  1750,  after  a  portrait 
by  John  Greenwood;  and  Thomas  Hollis,  Merchant,  after  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Joseph  Highmore,  the  last  work  done  by  Pelham  in  1751. 
These  mezzotints  were  very  popular  in  Massachusetts  homes  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  from  surviving  ex¬ 
amples,  were  favored  especially  in  Salem. 

Another  early  candlestand  is  at  the  left  of  the  fireplace  wall  by 
the  door  to  the  rear  hall  and  kitchen,  and  in  front  of  it  are  a  pair 
of  leather-upholstered  curly  maple  side  chairs,  with  shaped  backs, 
molded  stiles  and  Spanish  feet,  from  the  Curwen  family  of 
Salem.  A  set  of  four  similar  side  chairs  from  the  same  family,  but 
with  ball  feet  and  lacking  the  suggestion  of  cresting  at  the  top, 
surround  the  walnut  Queen  Anne  dining  table  with  drop-leaves 
and  very  delicate  cabriole  legs  and  pad  feet.  On  the  table  are 
Dutch  and  English  delft  plates,  a  large  English  delft  bowl,  early 
eighteenth-centurv’  wine  glasses,  and  silver  including  a  porringer 
by  the  Salem  silversmith  Jeffrey  Lang  (working  in  the  1740’s).* 
In  the  china  closet  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  are  other  table¬ 
wares,  including  delft  and  several  Continental  tin-enamel  glazed 
tankards  with  pewter  lids. 

Along  the  south  and  west  walls  is  another  important  set  of 
four  side  chairs.’®  These  have  caned  backs  and  seats,  carved  crest¬ 
ing  rails  and  front  stretchers,  and  were  made  in  England  toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  bold  Flemish  scrolled 
feet  rest  on  balls.  These  chairs  were  owned  in  the  Clark  family 
of  Boston  and  the  North  Shore  and  are  similar  to  a  pair  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  that  retain  their  original  gilt  decoration. 

Two  of  these  chairs  flank  an  early  ball-foot  desk,  probably  Eng¬ 
lish,  about  1700.  This  desk,  with  its  handsome  burled  veneers, 

9.  None  of  the  early  Crowninshield  silver  listed  in  the  1761  inventory 
(a  tankard,  two  porrinprs,  six  spoons,  two  pair  of  buckles,  a  watch  and 
chain,  and  a  pair  of  gold  buttons  and  a  ring)  are  known  today.  A  clue  is 
provided,  however,  to  one  piece.  On  April  26,  1790,  Edward  Gibaut,  who 
nad  married  John  and  Ansds  Crowninshield’s  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  in 
i7s8,  offered  a  handsome  reward  for  the  return  of  a  large  group  of  silver 
stolen  from  him.  The  first  piece  listed  was  a  silver  porringer,  marked 
C/I  A,  one  owned  originally  by  his  wife’s  parents. 

10.  Gift  of  the  Thread  and  Needle  Society. 
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handsome  interior  with  a  well,  and  original  brasses,  is  a  Curwen 
family  piece,  and  one  of  the  many  important  objects  left  to  the 
Institute  by  George  Rea  Curwen  in  1900.  On  the  desk  is  the 
Crowninshield  family  Bible,  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee, 
a  descendant,  whose  vigorous  efforts  have  made  the  restoration 
of  the  house  possible.  Printed  in  Oxford,  England,  by  John  Baskett 
in  1726,  it  was  owned  originally  by  Anstis  Crowninshield,  the 
wife  of  the  original  owner  of  the  house.  Inscribed  on  the  blank 
pages  between  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  is,  “George 
Crowninshield,  His  Bible  by  Heirship  from  the  estate  of  his 
Mother,  1774;”  and  in  these  pages  are  various  genealogical  notes 
of  the  family. 

Also  on  the  desk  is  an  English  brass  candlestick  of  the  early 
eighteenth  centurv',  a  Dutch  Delft  bowl,  and  a  small  oak  box  with 
a  sliding  top  from  an  early  meetinghouse  in  Topsfield.  In  front  of 
the  desk  is  a  Salem  corner  or  roundabout  chair  with  three  carved 
Spanish  feet  which  descended  in  the  Goodhue  and  Wheatland 
families. 

Between  the  windows  on  the  Essex  Street  side  of  the  room  is  an 
English  tall  clock  with  a  Salem  history  made  by  Edward  Eaulkner, 
who  worked  in  London  from  1710  to  1735.*’  Behind  the  dining 
table  and  completing  the  furnishings  of  the  room  is  an  eighteenth- 
century  liquor  chest,  painted  dark  green,  with  a  dozen  olive-green 
blown  glass  bottles,  some  containing  remnants  of  their  original 
contents. 


III.  Kitchen  (Figs.  7,  8). 

The  neutral  contrasts  of  the  black  dado,  lead-colored  woodwork, 
and  white  walls  of  the  kitchen  are  pleasantly  relieved  by  the 
warmer  tones  of  the  furniture,  polished  metalwork,  colored 
pottery,  and  the  numerous  painted  accessories  that  fill  the  room. 
Set  up  as  a  kitchen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  furniture  con¬ 
sists  of  a  local  maple  gateleg  table  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
surrounded  by  two  slat-back  side  chairs  and  a  charming  splay- 
leg  slat-back  high  chair.  To  the  right  of  the  fireplace  is  a  chestnut 
child’s  chair  with  cut-out  diamonds  and  hearts  at  the  top  of  the 
back.  On  the  east  wall  is  a  very  early  eighteenth-century  tavern 
table,  from  the  Dean-Barstow  House  in  Taunton,  with  a  scrubbed 
1 1 .  Gift  of  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Seamans. 
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pine  top  and  with  modified  trumpet  turnings  on  the  legs  which 
resemble  the  balusters  of  the  front  stairway. The  large  hanging 
shelves  over  it,  from  Salem,  are  made  of  walnut  and  painted  dark 
green.  The  charming  pine  cupboard  along  the  opposite  wall, 
painted  a  light  olive  green  and  apparently  standing  on  its  tiptoes, 
is  an  Essex  county  piece. To  the  right  of  the  back  door,  above 
the  basket  containing  clothespins  is  a  charming  small  looking  glass 
with  painted  decorations  on  its  frame  and  cresting.  It  was  owned 
by  a  Topsfield  family  and  is  of  a  type  that  has  been  associated 
with  Nehemiah  Partridge,  an  early  eighteenth-century  japanner 
and  painter  of  Boston  and  Portsmouth.^* 

The  1761  inventory  of  John  Crowninshield  lists  all  the  objects 
in  the  kitchen,  and  this  has  been  followed  as  carefully  as  possible 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  room.  Of  even  more  assistance,  however, 
is  the  matchless  collection  of  early  kitchen  equipment  and  acces¬ 
sories  formed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Cousins  consisting  of 
objects  of  all  sorts,  each  one  an  excellent  example  of  its  type  in 
excellent  condition,  found  primarily  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 
Some  of  the  pieces,  such  as  the  large  wooden  tankard  on  the  table, 
a  bell  metal  skillet  with  decorated  handle  in  the  rear  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  the  large  toddy  iron  or  loggerhead  at  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  opening,  are  family  pieces  from  Salem. 

Dominating  the  room  is  the  huge  fireplace,  with  its  original 
iron  fireback  and  two  bake  ovens.  From  the  lug  pole  hang  three 
trammels  of  varying  types  holding  a  covered  pot,  a  very  early 
griddle,  and  a  tilting  hot  water  kettle.  The  large  andirons  are 
very  early  ones,  and  while  patterned  after  a  foreign  prototype, 
were  found  in  Massachusetts  and  most  likely  were  made  here.  In 
and  around  the  fireplace  are  "scures,”  "bell  meattle  skillets,” 
“kittles,"  and  “potts,”  as  listed  in  the  inventory,  as  well  as  a 
Dutch  oven,  a  three-part  gophering  iron  for  pressing  ruffles,  a  ro¬ 
tating  spice  roaster,  a  grisset,  wafer  and  waffle  irons,  one  dated 
1720  with  the  maker’s  mark  IP  in  a  heart,  and  many  ladles, 
cooking  spoons  and  forks. 

A  "tin  kitchen”  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory,  and  1761  is  a 
very  early  date  for  the  rounded  broiling  tin  ovens  we  think  of 

12.  Lent  by  Nina  Fletcher  Little. 

1 3.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  B.  Hammond. 

14.  See  Esther  Stevens  Brazer,  'The  Early  Boston  Japanners,”  Antiques, 
XLIII  (May,  1943),  208-21 1,  especially  Fig.  7. 
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today.  In  describing  a  kitchen  in  a  house  around  1800  Mrs. 
Emery  noted: 

Several  newly  invented  improvements  for  housekeeping 
were  displayed,  amongst  which  was  a  tin  rooster.  Heretofore 
our  meat  and  poultry-  had  been  baked  in  the  brick  oven,  or 
roasted  on  a  spit,  resting  on  brackets,  fastened  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  high,  iron  andirons,  common  to  every  kitchen. 
Sometimes  a  turkey  or  goose  was  depended  before  the  fire 
by  a  strong  string  hitched  to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling.  At  the 
“Wolfe  tavern,”  and  at  the  residences  of  some  of  the  wealth¬ 
ier  citizens,  a  jack  turned  by  clockwork  had  been  placed  in 
the  wide  fire-place  of  the  spacious  kitchen.  This  new  “tin 
kitchen”  Aunt  Betsey  displayed  as  a  rare  implement  of  great 
value  to  the  culinary  art.^® 

In  the  ovens  are  baking  pans  and  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  is 
a  large  oak  peel  used  for  the  insertion  and  removal  of  bread  from 
the  ovens.  Over  the  fireplace  hangs  a  herb  rack,  containing  sage, 
marjoram,  basil,  thyme,  as  well  as  a  bunch  of  tobacco.  Pottery 
utensils  and  spice  boxes  are  in  the  small  closet  to  the  left  of  the 
fireplace,  and  an  early  “Coffee  Mill”  mentioned  in  the  inventory- 
is  attached  to  the  corner  post. 

Figure  8  shows  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  On  it  is  a 
large  round  covered  pottery  dish  which  is  similar  to  the  large 
crock  on  the  cupboard.  Both  have  incised  bands  of  decoration 
under  colorful  glazes  and  are  very  rare  early  examples  of 
eighteenth-century  Essex  County  pottery.** 

On  the  table  and  in  the  cupboard  are  tablewares  of  pewter, 
glass,  wood,  horn,  and  earthenware.  On  the  bench  is  a  water 
pail  and  tub.  Behind  the  table  in  the  corner  is  a  very  rare  baby- 
minder.  A  central  tapering  octagonal  shaft,  resembling  a  post  of 
a  bed,  reaches  from  the  floor  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  extending 
from  it,  near  the  floor,  is  an  arm  into  which  a  child  could  be 
placed.  Since  the  entire  unit  revolves,  the  child  was  at  liberty- 
to  go  around  in  circles,  while  his  or  her  mother  had  the  momen¬ 
tary  comfort  of  knowing  her  offspring  was  both  occupied  and 
controlled.  Only  one  other  American  example  is  known  and  it  is 
in  Pennsylvania;  this  one  was  found  in  a  Massachusetts  attic. 

15.  Emery,  op.  cU.,  p.  32. 

16.  A  crock,  with  similar  decoration,  is  shown  in  Lura  Woodside 
Watkins,  Early  New  England  Potters  and  Their  Wares  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1950),  Fig.  15. 
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By  the  door  are  two  extremely  colorful  woolen  men’s  cloaks  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  with  brilliant  plaids  of  reds,  black,  blue, 
green  and  white.  A  turkey  fan  hangs  to  the  right  of  the  cupboard, 
and  to  the  left  of  it  is  an  early  oak  tape  loom,  and  underneath 
it  a  shoulder  yoke  for  water  pails,  a  liquor  chest,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  collared  burled  bowl.  To  the  left  of  the  two  steelyards  on  the 
corner  post  is  a  small  room  which  was  the  buttery.  In  it  are  all 
sorts  of  devices  concerned  with  domestic  dairy  industries,  such  as 
milk  pans,  curd  breakers,  a  cheese  press,  cheese  baskets,  jugs, 
and  a  churn. 

Along  the  north  wall  is  a  very  early  notched  applewood  mortar, 
one  of  lignum  vitae,  trivets,  a  burled  bowl  with  two  large  gourds 
containing  spices,  and  candle  making  equipment.  A  knife  box 
hangs  on  the  wall,  and  over  it  is  a  carved  spoon  rack,  inscribed 
“1721  AR." 

In  the  northeast  corner  an  iron  Dutch  crown  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  and  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  pulley.  A  broom,  a  grater, 
stirring  sticks,  and  a  knife  scouring  box  hang  near  the  corner.  On 
the  hanging  shelves  are  bowls,  plates,  and  jugs  of  pewter,  wood, 
and  potter)'.  On  the  tavern  table  and  in  the  drawer  are  the  in¬ 
struments  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  knives,  rollers, 
choppers,  scissors,  scrapers,  sugar  cutters  are  here,  together  with 
a  soap  holder  with  soap,  a  bread  board,  a  timing  glass,  and  several 
towels.  Under  the  east  window  is  a  “fender,”  and  hanging  from  it 
are  other  frying  pans,  pots,  and  kettles  for  cooking. 

The  objects  in  this  room  speak  silently  yet  eloquently  of  the 
most  basic  and  necessary  elements  of  eighteenth-century  living 
in  Salem. 

IV.  West  or  New  Parlor  (Figs.  9,  10) 

While  this  room  existed  before  the  death  of  John  Crownin- 
shield  in  1761,  the  paneling  in  it  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Benjamin  Crowninshield  (John’s 
grandson)  and  his  family  owned  the  western  half  of  the  house. 
The  room  is  furnished  as  a  parlor  of  the  eighties  or  early  nineties, 
just  before  the  Federal  style  struck  Salem  with  its  glorious  im¬ 
pact. 

The  putty  color  of  the  woodwork  contrasts  with  the  colorful 
Chinoiserie  wallpaper,  its  pattern  copied  from  eighteenth-century 
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paper  in  a  room  frmn  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  treatment  of  the  blue  damask  valances  is 
based  on  a  painting  by  the  New  England  artist,  Ralph  Earl,  done 
around  1796.  Painted  floors  had  come  into  fashion  by  this  time, 
and  the  floor  is  painted  Spanish  brown  (or  Indian  red,  as  it  is 
known  today),  based  on  evidence  found  in  the  account  book  of 
William  Gray,  a  late  eighteenth-century  Salem  house-and- 
ornamental  painter.^^  On  the  floor  is  a  Soumak  carpet  from  the 
Caucasus,  with  geometric,  jewel-like  medallions  in  pale  blue, 
faded  orange,  and  rust  colors.^*  This  came  from  a  Salem  family, 
and  judging  from  existing  examples  in  Salem  homes,  Soumaks 
must  have  been  the  most  popular  type  of  carpets  brought  back 
from  the  Near  East  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Describing  a  Newburyport  house  of  about  1800,  Mrs.  Emery 
noted : 

Carpets  had  come  much  more  generally  into  use.  The 
Turkey  carpets  bordered  and  fringed  had  given  place  to 
those  from  English  looms,  though  Turkey  rugs  were  still 
highly  esteemed.  Very  prett>'  carpets  in  striped  patterns  of 
home  construction  had  become  fashionable,  and  those  from 
rags  for  common  use  were  often  seen.*® 

On  the  fireplace  wall  are  six  colored  English  prints  of  the 
eighteenth  century',  sold  by  Robert  Sayer  of  London.  The  views 
show  several  scenes  of  St.  James  Park,  Hampton  Court,  Lambeth, 
and  the  hospital  at  Bethlehem.  They  are  of  a  type  very  popular 
in  American  homes  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
one  bears  on  the  back  the  information  they  were  later  “Bot  at 
auction  for  50^ — 7th  June  ’94.” 

To  the  right  of  the  fireplace  is  a  Chippendale  “lolling”  chair 
which  descended  in  the  Curwen  family.  In  the  fireplace  are  a 
pair  of  bell  metal  andirons  with  claw-and-ball  feet  and  triple 
urn  tops,  a  type  that  is  frequently  found  in  Massachusetts.  On 
the  wide  stone  hearth  is  a  steel  footman  of  the  eighteenth  century 
holding  a  copper  water  kettle.^®  To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  hangs 
a  very  gay  potholder,  worked  in  polychrome  crewels.  Mrs.  Emery, 

17.  Account  book  in  Essex  Institute  collections. 

18.  Gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee. 

19.  Emery,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 

20.  From  the  Cousins  collection. 
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describing  her  Grandmother  Little’s  house  in  the  1780’s,  noted 
that  “a  pair  of  worked  holders  hung  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace” 
in  the  parlor.*^ 

The  footman,  kettle,  and  holder  are  but  a  part  of  the  ubiquitous 
ceremony  of  tea  drinking,  which  was  so  popular  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  one  famous,  wasteful  exception  noted  in  the  waters 
of  Boston  in  1773.  The  Queen  Anne  tea  table  of  stained  maple 
is  close  to  the  fireplace. 22  The  table,  a  New  England  piece,  is 
known  as  the  Polly  Fisher  table;  it  has  pointed  slipper  feet  and 
was  purchased  by  the  Institute  long  enough  ago,  so  that  a  label 
pasted  on  the  underside  of  the  top  indicates  it  was  sent  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  at  Chicago  as  a  loan  from  Essex 
Institute.  On  the  table  is  part  of  a  teaset  of  late  eighteenth-centurv’ 
Chinese  export  porcelain.  Each  piece  is  fluted  and  has  polychrome 
floral  decoration  with  floral  swags  at  the  top. 

To  the  right  of  the  table  is  a  ven,'  fine  Massachusetts  ladder- 
back  Chippendale  side  chair,  one  of  a  pair,  with  carved-and- 
pierced  ladders,  molded  front  legs,  and  a  commodious  saddle 
seat.-*  Another  pair  of  side  chairs  were  also  made  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  between  1760  and  1790  and  have  carved  splats  and  slip 
seats.  Chairs  of  this  type  are  also  found  with  carved  cabriole  legs 
and  claw-and'ball  feet.**  These  two  chairs  are  upholstered  in  a 
late  eighteenth<entury  crimson  damask  with  large  baskets  of 
flowers  in  the  design.  This  damask  was  the  original  upholstery  of 
a  Salem  sofa  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.*® 

Between  the  windows  is  a  Massachusetts  Chippendale  looking 
glass  with  a  somewhat  emaciated  phoenix  bird  carved  in  the 
cresting.  Under  it  is  a  mahogany  oval  drop-leaf  table  with  cabriole 
legs  and  carved  claw-and-ball  feet.  The  indentations  on  the  knees 
are  a  feature  found  exclusively  on  Essex  County  tables  with 
cabriole  legs.  On  the  table  is  a  brass  candlestick,  a  snuff  box,  a 
Chinese  export  porcelain  bowl,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  1784 
copy  of  the  Salem  Gazette  published  by  Samuel  Hall.  In  the  corner 

21.  Emery,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

22.  See  Rodris  Roth,  “Tea  Drinking  in  i8th<entury  America:  Its  Eti¬ 
quette  and  Equipage,”  United  States,  National  Museum  Bulletin  225,  Con¬ 
tributions  from  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  (Washington,  1961),  paper  14,  pp.  61-91. 

23.  Gift  of  the  Stanley  and  Polly  Stone  Foundation. 

24.  See  Joseph  Downs,  American  Furniture:  Queen  Anne  and  Chippen¬ 
dale  Periods  (New  York,  1952),  Fig.  156. 

25.  Gift  of  Miss  Katrina  Kipper. 
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is  a  small  mahogany  candlestand  from  Salem,  and  on  it  are  a 
needlework  flamestitch  pocketbook.  some  Massachusetts  currency 
of  the  1780’s,  and  a  hell  metal  candlestick.  Under  the  left  win¬ 
dow,  its  sliding  shutter  partially  drawn,  is  a  local  walnut  Queen 
Anne  side  chair,  which,  with  an  English  Queen  Anne  armchair 
owned  locally  and  a  walnut  flat-top  clock  whose  works  were  made 
by  David  Hubert  of  London  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  mingle  with  the  later  Chippendale  pieces  in  the  room. 

On  the  east  wall  (Fig.  lo)  are  a  pair  of  local  portraits,  prob¬ 
ably  painted  in  the  1770’s.  One  is  of  a  Salem  sea  captain,  Ben¬ 
jamin  King  (1740-1804),  who  married  Sarah  Northey  (1743- 
1803)  in  1764.  The  other  shows  Mrs.  King  holding  their  young 
daughter.  Under  the  portrait  of  the  captain  is  a  very  fine  reverse- 
serpentine  front  Chippendale  desk  with  claw-and-ball  feet.  Close¬ 
ly  related  to  Boston  and  Charlestown  desks,  this  one,  with  a  scal¬ 
lop  shell  carved  on  the  base  and  a  fan  carved  on  the  lid,  was 
most  likely  made  in  Salem.  The  interior  is  blocked  and  has  four 
carved  fans  on  the  drawer  fronts.  It  was  owned  in  the  Reith 
family  of  Salem,  and  inscribed  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  drawers,  a  spot  where  optimists  gaze  hopefully  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  learning  the  maker  of  a  desk,  is  this  inscription:  “Apr.  iz, 
1862.  Nellie  broke  her  collar  bone  at  1 1  o’clock."  Perhaps  she, 
too,  longed  to  know  the  maker  of  this  important  desk. 

V.  Kitchen  Chamber  (Fig.  ii) 

As  in  the  kitchen  below,  the  large  oak  lintel  of  the  fireplace  in 
the  kitchen  chamber  is  covered  by  a  board  with  a  beaded  edge. 
The  color  of  the  woodwork  in  the  chamber  is  a  putty  color,  and 
the  floorboards  are  the  widest  in  the  house.  There  are  three  doors 
in  the  room,  one  leading  to  the  side  passage,  one  to  what  was 
probably  the  “Little  Kitchen  Chamber”  of  the  1761  inventory, 
and  the  third,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  to  a  closet.  The 
shelves  of  this  closet,  like  those  in  the  other  bedrooms  upstairs,  all 
have  grooves  for  holding  plates.  This  is  no  surprise,  since  some 
eating,  drinking,  and  preparing  of  food  was  done  in  early  cham¬ 
bers.  The  charred  remnants  of  an  old  lug  pole  were  discovered  in 
the  flue,  and  the  inventory  of  1761  listed  two  pair  of  andirons 
in  this  room;  thus,  the  fireplace  contains  a  water  kettle,  a  few 
pots  and  pans  and  several  other  cooking  implements. 
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The  furnishings  of  the  room,  like  those  in  the  hall  downstairs, 
are  appropriate  to  the  first  generation  living  in  the  house.  The 
low'post  bed  and  matching  trundle  bed  are  painted  red,  and  the 
larger  one  is  covered  by  a  bed  rug  inscribed  “M  1722  A,”  and  tra¬ 
ditionally  made  by  Mary  Avery,  of  North  Andover,  in  that  year. 
The  border  is  very  reminiscent  of  flamestitch  designs  so  popular 
at  this  time,  and  the  “rugg”  (as  noted  in  the  1761  inventory)  is 
the  earliest  known  American  bed  rug.  Another  example,  dated 
two  years  later,  was  owned  in  Beverly. 

The  two  transitional  chairs,  painted  black  and  made  in  the 
1720’s,  are  Essex  County  examples  and  the  side  chair  is  carved 
shghtly  at  the  center  of  the  top  rail.  They  are  covered  with  cherry 
moreen,  a  woolen  material  whose  abundance  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  all  but  eradicated  today  by  moths  and  wear.  On  the 
wall  above  the  armchair  is  an  eighteenth<entury  English  earthen¬ 
ware  wall  pocket.  Two  other  chairs  in  the  room  are  bannister- 
back  side  chairs,  one  with  early  painted  Chinoiserie  decoration; 
and  a  small  child’s  slatback  armchair,  the  seat  covered  with  deer 
hide,  has  the  date  1750  incised  in  one  of  the  slats. 

Along  the  north  wall  is  a  hooded  cradle  with  painted  graining, 
and  a  stretcher-base  table  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  it  are  a  brazier,  curling  irons,  and  a  combination  tin 
candlestick-tinder  box,  complete  with  a  striker,  a  flint,  and  tinder. 
On  the  east  wall  is  a  Queen  Anne  looking  glass  owned  originally 
by  Rev.  John  Tucker  of  Newbury,  and  given  to  the  Institute  in 
1872.  Below  it  is  a  very  early  eighteenth-century  four-drawer 
chest,  made  of  hard  pine,  painted  red  and  having  four  turned 
ball  feet.  It  was  owned  traditionally  in  the  Cranch  and  English 
families  of  Salem.  On  it  is  an  early  iron  candlestick  and  a  round 
pin-cushion  of  flamestitch  needlework.  Under  the  east  window  is 
a  six-board  pine  chest  painted  red  and  on  it  is  a  busk,  with  pin- 
wheel  and  geometric  carving,  that  was  found  between  the  walls 
of  the  early  house  of  Jeffrey  Lang,  the  silversmith,  on  Essex  Street 
when  it  was  torn  down. 

The  inventory  of  1761  listed  a  "map  of  Cannada  river’’  in  the 
httle  kitchen  chamber.  This  must  have  been  the  chart  advertised 
by  the  Boston  engraver  Thomas  Johnston,  in  the  Boston  News- 
Letter  in  1746,  and  in  the  Boston  Gazette  in  1759.*®  In  place  of 


26.  Dow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28,  31. 
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this  important  chart,  over  the  fireplace  is  a  1755  colored  French 
map  showing  all  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  extending  down  the 
coast  to  Cape  Cod.  Over  the  bed,  however,  is  an  engraving  by 
Thomas  Johnston,  the  talented  Boston  engraver,  japanner,  organ 
and  harpsichord  builder,  and  painter  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  rare,  small  colored  view  of  Quebec, 
done  in  1759  for  Stephen  Whiting,  and  advertised  by  Whiting 
in  August  of  that  year  in  both  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Boston 
News-Letter.''^'^ 

Completing  the  furnishings  of  the  room  is  a  petticoat  from  the 
Jenks  and  Cousins  families  of  Salem  with  a  colorful  border  worked 
with  crewels,  on  the  armchair;  and  in  the  closet,  a  large  olive- 
green  blown-glass  bottle  or  demijohn  wrapped  with  woven  rush, 
similar  to  the  “Dumb  john”  of  the  little  kitchen  chamber  in  the 
1761  inventory'. 

VI.  Dr.  Bentley’s  Room — Eastern  Chamber  (Figs.  12,  13,  14) 

The  largest  chamber  in  the  old  part  of  the  house  was  the  room 
in  which  the  Rev.  William  Bentley  lived  when  he  boarded  with 
the  Crowninshields  from  1791  until  his  death  in  1819.  The 
room  is  similar  to  the  hall  below,  and  is  furnished  with  objects 
appropriate  to,  and  some  actually  owned  by.  Dr.  Bentley.  The 
w'indow  hangings  are  reproductions  of  a  late  eighteenth-century 
blue-and-white  French  toile,  and  their  treatment  is  based  on  an 
early  nineteenth-century  Boston  woodcut.**  The  large  Persian 
carpet  with  a  bold  central  medallion  was  made  in  Kerman;  the 
easy  chair  is  upholstered  in  a  pale  blue  damask,  and  the  seat 
covers  of  the  smaller  chairs  are  of  a  blue-and-white  English  chintz 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century-. 

"Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  arts  in  America,”  Bentley 
wrote  in  1795,  lamenting  the  slow  development  of  American 
arts.**  No  one  was  more  interested  than  Bentley  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  since  his  eye  and  imagination  were  both  constantly  in¬ 
trigued  and  inspired  by  the  architecture,  sculpture,  furnishings, 
and  paintings  he  saw.  In  addition  to  merely  looking,  however, 
Bentley  was  an  early  collector  with  an  unbelievably  wide  variety 

27.  Dow,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

28.  Hangings  gift  of  Mr.  Goddard  White. 

29.  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  (Salem,  1905- 
1914),  II,  163. 
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of  interests.  He  gathered  portraits,  prints,  books,  manuscripts,  fur- 
nishings,  and  coins,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  materials  related  to 
natural  history’,  ethnology,  and  archaeology — some  on  a  local,  and 
others  on  a  world-wide  basis.  This  vast  collection  he  kept  in  his 
“cabinet”  at  the  East  Church  and  in  his  room.  His  diary  contains 
many  references  about  his  trading,  buying,  and  giving  of  count¬ 
less  objects.^"  His  taste  was  indeed  catholic,  and  he  recorded  his 
newly-acquired  pieces  with  accuracy.  In  1819,  for  example,  one 
day’s  accessions  consisted  of  the  following: 

From  the  South  Sea  I  had  this  day  a  tooth  of  the  Sperm¬ 
aceti  Whale,  &  the  eyes  of  the  Squid.  From  Siam,  the  man¬ 
dible  of  the  Pelican  &  from  Africa,  the  horn  of  the  Unicorn 

Rhinocerous.-” 

In  1 809,  he  described  an  unusual  weather  glass.*^  To  the  left 
of  the  window  is  an  early  barometer  and  thermometer  made  by 
F.  Sattery  and  Company  in  London  (Fig.  13).  Under  it  is  an 
Indian  basket,  behind  a  local  Chippendale  corner  chair  which  is 
fitted  out  to  conceal  a  necessary  utensil  under  the  deep,  shaped 
sides.  The  curly  maple  desk-and-bookcase  is  another  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  piece  made  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  upper  section  are  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century  books,  many  of  them  local  religious  imprints.  On  the  desk 
is  a  copy  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Bible  brought  out  by 
Bentley’s  friend  Isaiah  Thomas  in  1791.  It  is  a  foho  edition  with 
fifty-five  plates  engraved  by  Samuel  Hill  of  Boston  and  Joseph  H. 
Seymour  of  Worcester.  An  inkwell,  a  sander,  a  brass  candlestick, 
ink,  and  miscellaneous  papers  are  also  on  the  desk,  and  in  one  of 
the  pigeon  holes  is  a  small  fragment  of  Plymouth  Rock  similar  to 
that  given  Bentley  on  December  19,  1796  by  Captain  Patterson. 

In  the  closet  at  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  among  clothing, 
bottles  and  a  basket,  is  an  Indian  skull,  possibly  a  unique  posses¬ 
sion  in  any  American  historic  house!®*  In  1 809,  Bentley  was  given 
a  skull  and  an  under  jaw  that  were  dug  from  an  Indian  grave  in 
the  South  Fields.  He  wrote,  “Upon  bringing  it  home,  I  found  that 

30.  A  twenty-five  page  listing  of  the  contents  of  his  cabinets  is  among 
Bentley’s  papers  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester. 

31.  Bentley,  IV,  598. 

32.  Ibid.,  Ill,  421. 

33.  Lent  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 
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it  was  sufficiently  firm  to  contain  without  leaking  boiling  water, 
till  it  was  full."®^ 

Between  the  closet  and  fireplace  is  a  small  chest  with  painted 
graining,  containing  a  number  of  trays  with  small  compartments. 
In  it  are  a  group  of  coins  representing  the  extensive  collection  of 
ancient  and  more  modern  coins  from  everywhere  that  Dr.  Bentley 
owned.  His  diary  and  catalogue  of  his  cabinets  contain  numerous 
extended  references  to  coins  of  all  sorts.  On  the  hearth  is  a  wire 
and  brass  fender  from  a  Salem  house,  a  copper  water  kettle  on  a 
trivet,  and  a  coal  carrier.  The  magnificent  brass  andirons  with  urn 
tops,  square,  reeded  shafts,  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  were  made  in 
Massachusetts  and  were  owned  in  the  Thurlow  family  of  New- 
buiyport.  Three  iron  candlesticks  and  a  tuning  glass  are  on  the 
mantelshelf,  and  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  a  brass  warming 
pan  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  its  handle  painted  in  bright 
red,  green,  and  yellow.  Behind  the  easy  chair  is  a  tin  footwarmer 
in  a  wooden  frame  painted  red  with  the  date  1748  incised  in  it.*® 
The  mezzotint  portrait,  done  by  Peter  Pelham  in  1750,  is  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Brockwell,  and  added  in  ink  on  the  description  of 
the  engraving  is,  “and  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  from  1738  to 
1746  in  Salem.”  In  his  diar)'.  Dr.  Bentley  noted,  “Brockwell  of 
St.  Peter’s  1  have  in  a  Mezzo  taken  at  Boston.”** 

When  President  James  Monroe  visited  Salem  in  July,  1817, 
Dr.  Bentley  noted  in  his  diary: 

In  decorating  the  hall  for  the  reception  of  the  President 
on  the  morrow  it  was  my  purpose  to  encourage  a  display  of 
portraits  such  as  could  be  found  of  the  fathers  of  Mass, 
particularly  of  the  County  of  Essex.  I  could  supply  in  paint¬ 
ings,  Endicott,  &  Leverett,  &  Capt.  Curwen,  our  first  Mer¬ 
chant  &  Captain  of  Horse,  &  F.  Higginson,  our  First  Min¬ 
ister.  I  could  give  in  Chalks,  Winthrop,  &  Bradstreet,  the 
first  &  last  old  Charter  Governour,  besides  W.  Raleigh, 
the  first  discoverer  on  the  Atlantic  &  Drake  on  the  western 
Ocean.  I  had  Curwen,  g.  son  of  Capt.  C.,  the  minister  of 
Salem,  the  Mathers  &  several  Boston  ministers  of  the  past 
century,  with  many  characters  of  the  revolution.  Army  & 
navy,  &  Civil  list.  But  it  was  overruled  in  favor  of  history 
paintings  such  as  of  naval  actions  &c.*^ 

34.  Bentley,  III,  483. 

35-  Gift  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  H.  Holt. 

36.  Bentley,  IV,  562. 

37.  Ihid.,  rV,  463. 
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This  listing  of  his  portraits  is  impressive,  indeed.  When  he  saw 
the  President  on  July  ii,  he  presented  Monroe  with  “the  Gold 
headed  walking  Cane  of  the  late  Gen.  Knox,  Sec.  of  War,  &  the 
very  elegant  Tobacco  box  of  Silver,  with  a  wrought  China  top, 
received  from  China.’’** 

Not  all  of  Bentley’s  portraits  of  seventeenth-century  “Fathers  of 
Mass.’’  were  originals.  He  mentions  that  his  portraits  of  Winthrop 
and  Endicott  were  copies,**  and  on  the  west  wall  is  an  old  copy 
of  the  portrait  of  Governor  John  Endicott  (1589-1665)  in  the 
Council  Chamber  in  Boston.  Under  it  is  an  octagonal  brass  sun¬ 
dial  (Fig.  12)  made  for  Governor  Endicott  in  1630  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  clockmaker  William  Bowy'er,  who  worked  from  1623-1642.'*" 
On  September  21,  1796,  Bentley  described  it: 

At  the  door  we  found  the  Gov.’s  dial  which  was  in 
copper,  a  very  fair  impression,  &  in  the  highest  order.  It 
was  marked  “William  Bowyer,  London,  Clockmaker,  fecit. 

1.  1630  E.  (The  initials  of  the  Gov.’s  name).  ()n  the 
gnomon  on  one  side  Lat.  42  &  on  the  other  Salem.*' 

On  September  25,  1802,  Bentley  borrowed  the  sundial,  describ¬ 
ing  it  again  in  his  diary.  Finally,  on  April  17,  1810,  he  recorded 
the  purchase  of  it: 

This  day  Capt.  John  Endicott  for  the  sum  of  Three 
Dollars  sola  me  the  Dial  belonging  to  the  first  Gov.  Endicott 
&  the  first  ever  used  in  our  Colony  &  the  oldest  now  to  be 
found  in  all  America.  1  hope  the  family  will  rise  again.** 

The  sundial  rests  on  an  unusual  set  of  four  graduated  book¬ 
cases,  made  of  pine  and  painted  red.  They  are  eighteenth-century 
cases  and  stand  on  each  other,  with  a  door  on  the  front  of  each 
section  swinging  up  on  hinges.  They  were  recently  found  in  Scitu- 
ate,  Massachusetts,  and  were  full  of  early  religious  books.  Beyond 
the  door  is  a  low  bed  with  square  fluted  posts  painted  red.  On  it 
is  a  glazed  linsey-woolsey  bedspread  of  blue-green,  beige,  and 
light  red,  and  a  “sunburst”  woolen  blanket  made  in  Salem,  from 
the  Jenks  and  Cousins  families  (Fig.  14).  A  small  painted  pine 

38.  Bentley,  IV,  465. 

39.  Ibid.,  Ill,  52. 

40.  Britten’s  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  Their  Makers  (New  York, 
1956),  p.  240. 

41.  Bentley,  II,  198. 

42.  Ibid.,  Ill,  51 1. 
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footstool  has  grained  decoration  on  the  bottom  and  its  top  is 
marbleized.  In  the  corner  behind  the  bed  is  a  small  painted  can- 
dlestand  from  the  Holmes  family  and  a  grained  Chippendale 
rush-seated  chair. 

Hung  on  the  summer  beam  near  the  east  windows  is  a  bird 
cage.  Before  coming  to  board  with  the  Crowninshields,  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  was  given  a  canary  by  Mrs.  Hodges  on  July  6,  1787.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  long  entry  in  his  diary  describes  exactly  the  sort  of 
bird  cage  he  desired.*®  On  October  12,  he  mentioned  that  he 
received  his  birdcage.  “The  plan  was  well  executed  in  the  wood, 
but  not  in  the  wire.  I  borrowed  of  Lydia  Mason,  her  Goldfinch  to 
sing  with  my  Canary.”** 

The  chamber  table  between  the  windows  has  painted  graining, 
square  legs,  and  a  serpentine  top.  On  the  drawer  is  a  label  con¬ 
taining  this  laconic  information: 

This  plain  table  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sort  commonly 
found  in  chambers  a  century  ago  but  becoming  scarce  now. 
Bought  at  Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  sale  July  23,  1880  by  me 
Edw.  S.  Waters  for  thirty-seven  cents  &  given  to  the  In¬ 
stitute. 

On  the  table  is  a  pair  of  snuffers,  bottles,  a  tin  shaving  mug,  a 
shaving  brush  and  razors,  one  of  which  is  a  small  Chinese  exam¬ 
ple,  similar  to  one  Bentley  received  earlier  in  1788.*®  Several 
books  are  also  on  the  table  and  two  of  these  bear  the  plain  book¬ 
plate  of  William  Bentley.  One  is  a  copy  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained,  and  the  other  is  a  French  book  with  engravings  of  battle 
lines  and  formations.*® 

Over  the  table  hangs  a  French  engraving  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
done  in  1801.*^  On  the  back  is  an  old  label  stating  that  it  was 
presented  by  President  Jefferson  to  Bentley  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  translating  an  important  Arabian  document  received  by 
the  State  Department.  The  label  states 

Benjamin  Crowninshield,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  President,  said  that  Dr.  Bentley  was  the  only  person 
that  he  knew  of  who  could  translate  it,  as  he  was  a  great 

43.  Bentley,  I,  74. 

44.  Ibid.,  I,  78. 

45.  Ibid.,  I,  90. 

46.  Gift  of  Mr.  Wilbur  D.  Raymond. 

47.  Lent  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 
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linguist  and  could  read  and  write  any  tongue  spoken  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

This  engraving  is  probably  the  “elegant  engraving  of  Jefferson” 
Bentley  mentioned  as  one  of  the  decorations  of  the  meeting  house 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1804.^* 

In  the  comer  near  the  window  is  a  fine  example  of  a  seven¬ 
teenth-century  slatback  armchair,  with  extremely  well-turned 
finials.  It  was  owned  by  Philip  English  and  his  wife  Mary,  who 
were  accused  of  being  witches  in  1692,  subsequently  escaping  to 
Boston  and  then  New  York.  Dr.  Bentley  eloquently  described  their 
trials  and  their  house  (May  21,  1793),  and  in  June  wrote: 

Ordered  the  Chair  received  from  the  family  of  English 
in  memoiy'  of  1692  to  be  painted  green,  &  on  the  back  1692, 
upper  slat;  middle  slat,  M.  English;  lower  slat  Ap.  22,  the 
time  of  her  mittimus;  on  the  front  upper  slat.  It  shall  be 
told  of  her.** 

This  chair  is  the  English  chair,  and  as  well  as  being  painted  green, 
it  bears  the  inscriptions  Dr.  Bentley  mentioned.  It  was  later  in 
the  possession  of  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  and  surely  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  important  early  chairs  made  in  this  area. 

An  English  print  on  glass  of  the  Flight  into  Eg}'pt,  sold  by 
Robert  Sayer  is  near  the  corner,  and  leaning  on  the  corner  post 
is  a  Northwest  Coast  Indian  spear.®“  In  1790  Bentley  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  number  of  objects  from  his  friend  Captain  Hodges. 
Among  these  were  “a  Pike  or  Spear  of  Wood,  with  a  Bow  &  two 
Arrows  brought  by  the  American  Ship  Columbia  from  Nootka 
Sound  to  Canton,  &  Specimens  of  Cloth  from  Sandwich  Islands.”®^ 
The  Columbia  had  sailed  from  Boston  in  1787  to  the  North¬ 
west  Coast,  to  China,  and  then  back  to  Boston.  With  the  backing 
of  a  group  of  Bostonians  including  Joseph  Barrell  and  Charles 
Bullfinch,  the  ship  was  the  first  American  vessel  to  engage  in 
fur  trading  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.^  Bentley  was  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  backers  of  the  expedition  and  has  left  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  two  important  houses  in  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town  where  Joseph  Barrell  lived. 

48.  Bentley,  III,  96. 

49.  Ibid.,  ll,  28. 

50.  Lent  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem, 
yi.  Bentley,  I,  174. 

52.  Justin  Winsor,  cd..  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston  (Boston, 
1883),  IV,  208. 
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Also  in  the  corner  is  a  gaily  striped  walking  stick,  owned  by 
Richard  Hutchins  of  Hampstead.  New  Hampshire  in  1795.  The 
mahogany  bow-front  chest  of  drawers  and  the  late  Chippendale- 
stA'le  looking  glass  with  an  eagle  above  are  both  Massachusetts  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  chest 
is  a  flamestitch  needlework  pocketbook,  a  blown-and-cut  glass  de¬ 
canter,  and  four  small  engraved  wine  glasses  that  were  given  to 
the  Institute  in  1848.  The  creamware  mug  (see  also  Fig.  12, 
right  rear)  was  owned  by  Dr.  Bentley  and  was  made  in  Liver¬ 
pool  and  transfer-printed  by  Sadler  and  Green  in  the  1790’s.  On 
it  the  signals  of  shipping  firms  from  Liverpool  are  shown  at 
Liverpool  Light  on  Bidston  Hill.*® 

To  the  left  of  the  chest,  a  simple  mahogany  Salem  Chippen¬ 
dale  chair  stands  by  a  local  mahogany  tea  table  with  carved 
claw  feet  that  descended  in  the  Patch  family  of  Salem.  On  it  is 
an  early  purple  and  copper  lustre  English  tea  set  with  bird  and 
foliage  designs  of  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.®^ 
The  tea  caddy  (Fig.  12,  left  rear)  is  a  black  Chinese  lacquered 
example,  with  European  neo<lassical  motifs  in  gold.  The  initials 
on  the  top  are  “\VB”  and  that  was  owned  by  Dr.  Bentley.  One  of 
his  manuscript  prayers  is  on  the  table,  as  well  as  an  invitation  of 
October  31,  1804  to  Dr.  Bentley  from  Mr.  Turner  to  attend  an 
"exhibition.”  In  his  diary  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  that  day: 

Mr.  [William]  Turner  paid  me  the  compliment  of  an 
invitation  to  his  Ball.  This  is  the  most  splendid  exhibition 
of  female  ornaments  &  accomplishments  which  we  have  in 
Salem.  It  is  annual  after  the  lessons  of  the  year  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Few  men  have  had  the  success  of  Mr.  Turner.  To 
combine  with  the  character  of  the  Dancing  master  so  much 
simplicity  of  manners  &  carriage  as  to  leave  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  his  owm  morals  &  to  secure  all  the  parents  from 
any  apprehensions  that  any  thing  could  be  done  to  vitiate 
the  morals  of  their  Children.®* 

Also  on  the  tea  table  is  a  small  Connecticut  soft  stone  inkwell.®® 
In  1793  Bentley  visited  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  commented: 

53.  A  similar  example,  made  earlier  in  1789,  is  illustrated  in  Antiques, 
VIII  (December,  1925),  356. 

54.  Gift  of  Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich. 

$5.  Bentley,  III,  120. 

56.  Gift  of  Dean  A.  Fales,  )r. 
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On  Monday  morning  we  travelled  one  mile  i  /2  from 
Capt.  Pratt’s  to  see  the  Quarry'  of  soft  stone  called  by  Bel- 
nap  improperly  the  Soap  stone.  We  saved  several  pieces 
&  brought  several  inkstands  formed  of  it.  It  is  of  a  light 
colour  mixed  with  blue  in  the  quarry  but  has  a  dirty  colour 
when  oiled.®’ 

These  objects,  then,  comprise  the  furnishings  of  Dr.  Bentley’s 
room.  Two  most  important  objects  in  the  room  at  one  time  are 
the  busts  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  Voltaire  that  were 
carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire  for  Bentley  in  1798  and  around  1802 
respectively,  and  which  are  now  at  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.®*  Other  objects  mentioned  in  the  diary  and  now  lacking 
in  the  room  include  a  terrestrial  globe  seventeen  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  a  red-and-white  checked  handkerchief,  a  Shaker  candlestick, 
an  early  couch,  and  a  settle.®® 

Not  every  object  mentioned  in  his  diary  came  to  his  room,  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  unusual  rooms  in  the  early  Republic.  Today  it  conveys  the 
diversity  of  interests  and  breadth  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Salem’s  residents.  Funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  room  were 
generously  given  by  The  First  Church,  successor  to  the  East 
Church,  in  Salem. 

When  Dr.  Bentley  visited  the  Derby  Farm  in  1801,  and  viewed 
the  important  furnishings  there,  his  eyes  were  those  of  a  con¬ 
noisseur  and  he  wrote,  “The  furniture  was  rich  but  never  violated 
the  chastity  of  correct  taste.’’*®  His  own  collections  were  also  rich, 
and  his  taste  a  superb  mirror  of  the  best  of  his  era.  Many  of  his 
best  possessions  he  gave  away  during  his  lifetime.  His  will,  dated 
May  8,  1819  left  his  German  books.  New  England  printed 
books,  manuscripts  “not  in  my  own  hand,”  and  all  his  paintings 
and  engravings,  as  well  as  his  “cabinets  with  all  it  contains,”  to  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.*’  All  his  classical  and  theological 
books,  dictionaries,  lexicons  and  Bibles  he  left  to  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  He  left  all  his  silver  to  Hannah 

57.  Bentley,  II,  51. 

58.  See  Bentley,  II,  268-269;  and  Nina  Fletcher  Little,  “Carved  Figures 
by  Samuel  Mclntire  and  His  Contemporaries,”  Samuel  Mclntire:  A  Bi¬ 
centennial  Sympotium  (Salem,  Mass.,  1957),  pp.  82-84.  These  came  to 
the  Society  as  part  of  Bentley’s  “cabinet.” 

59.  Bentley,  I,  38;  II,  137,  II,  152;  III,  46,  IV,  593. 

60.  Ibid.,  II,  400. 

61.  Essex  County  Probate  Court,  Will  No.  2371,  Jan.  4,  1820. 
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Crowninshield,  the  daughter  of  the  widow  Hannah,  and  to  Han¬ 
nah  Crowninshield  Armstrong;  and  he  asked  his  nephew,  William 
Bentley  Fowle,  his  executor,  to  destroy  all  writings  “in  my  own 
hand”  and  to  keep  whatever  remained  of  the  estate  for  his  services. 
Today  no  one  blames  the  nephew  for  failing  to  destroy  the  writings 
of  his  uncle. 

VII.  Entry  Chamber 

In  the  small  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  over  the  entry  are  a 
group  of  objects  relating  to  the  Rev.  William  Bentley.  The  large 
portrait  copied  by  Charles  Osgood  in  1828  from  a  life  portrait 
painted  by  James  Frothingham  is  here  (Fig.  2).  Benjamin  W. 
Crowninshield  had  this  copy  done  for  the  Institute.  The  Froth¬ 
ingham  likeness  is  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  Bentley  mentions 
in  his  diaiy  sitting  for  it  from  November,  1818  into  January  of 
the  following  year.  A  silhouette  of  Bentley  hangs  on  one  wall. 

On  the  west  wall  are  two  lithographs,  done  in  the  1840’s  by 
Bufford  and  Company  of  Boston  after  paintings  by  the  Salem 
artist,  Daniel  M.  Shepard,  showing  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  East  Church.®-  The  church  was  built  in  1717  and  torn  down 
in  1846.  Fragments  from  the  church  now  in  the  entry  chamber  in¬ 
clude  the  worn  floor  board  from  the  pulpit,  a  small  folding  child’s 
seat  in  old  red  paint,  a  dentil  from  the  base  of  the  steeple,  and 
a  number  of  spindles  from  the  tops  of  the  pews.  When  the  church 
was  taken  down,  souvenirs  were  made  out  of  some  of  the  oak 
beams  and  in  the  room  are  two  patch  or  snuff  boxes  made  of 
these  timbers.  There  is  also  a  small  mahogany  salt  cup  made 
from  the  wood  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  pulpit  by  the  Salem  cabinet¬ 
maker  William  Webb  (1805-1849).®® 

The  lone  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room  is  a  large  pine  desk, 
painted  green,  with  a  slant-top  and  two  drawers  below.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  office  in  Salem  and  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  used  there  by  Dr.  Bentley.  In  it  are  a  group  of  important 
objects  relating  to  Bentley. 

Perhaps  Bentley’s  most  cherished  possession  was  his  own  copy 
of  the  psalm  and  hymn  book  he  encouraged  to  be  published  in 
1788.**  This  book  (Fig.  12,  left  front)  is  here,  and  its  marker  has 

62.  These  are  reproduced  in  Bentley,  I,  facing  xiii  and  xviii. 

63.  Gift  of  Charles  H.  P.  Copeland,  Webb’s  great-great-grandson. 

64.  See  p.  1 39  of  this  issue. 
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never  been  moved  from  the  last  hymn  Dr.  Bentley  read  the 
Sunday  before  he  died.*®  The  book  was  given  by  James  Flint, 
Bentley’s  successor,  to  Sarah  Brown  Nichols,  who  gave  it  to  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  Beane,  the  donor’s  father. 

Another  book  (Fig.  12,  center),  bearing  Bentley’s  bookplate, 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Corporation  of  Cambridge  University 
from  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  & 
the  Parts  Adjacent.  It  is  John  Leland’s  A  View  of  the  Principal 
Deistical  Writers  .  .  .,  the  third  edition,  printed  in  London  in 
1757- 

Two  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  possessions  given  the  Institute  by  Henry 
Bentley  Fowle  include  a  pair  of  silver  cufflinks  engraved  “WB” 
and  the  silver  watch  (Fig.  12,  right),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased  in  Paris  by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  presentation  to  Dr. 
Bentley  in  1785.  It  was  made  by  J.  Charleson  of  London  and  the 
date  letter  of  1 744  is  on  the  case.  It  was  given  by  William  Bentley 
Fowle,  Bentley’s  nephew,  to  William  Bentley  Fowle,  Jr.,  and  then 
to  Henry  Bentley  Fowle.  Bentley’s  original  watch  paper,  inscribed 
“WB”  is  still  inside  the  back  of  the  case. 

The  miniature  portrait  of  Dr.  Bentley  (Fig.  i)  done  by  Han¬ 
nah  Crowninshield  is  in  the  desk,**  as  is  a  lithograph  of  Bentley 
issued  by  the  Pendletons  in  Boston  in  1828  based  on  a  drawing  by 
T.  West.  Several  manuscripts,  one  a  petition  signed  by  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley,  Joseph  Story,  and  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  and  another  re¬ 
lating  to  William  Carlton  and  the  Crowninshields,  as  well  as  a 
pamphlet  of  a  discourse  written  by  Dr.  Bentley  and  delivered  in 
Roxbury  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
on  October  12,  1796,  round  out  the  contents  of  the  desk. 

VIII.  VV^estern  Chamber  (Fig.  15) 

This  room  was  remodeled  while  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  his 
wife  Mary,  and  their  children  lived  in  the  western  half  of  the 
house  from  1791  until  around  1811,  and  it  is  furnished  as  a 
chamber  representing  the  third  generation  that  lived  in  the  house. 
It  combines  the  old  and  the  new  both  in  its  architecture  and  in 
its  contents.  The  early  woodwork  and  the  later  mantelpiece  are 
painted  a  strong  deep  green.  The  green  and  white  wallpaper  is  a 

65.  Gift  of  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane. 

66.  Lent  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 
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reproduction  of  a  late  eighteenth-century’  wallpaper  used  in  the 
Enoch  Frye  house  in  Andover.®^  The  white  window  hangings 
with  green  fringe  are  based  on  curtains  shown  in  1795  Connecti¬ 
cut  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Eldridge,  done  hy  John 
Brewster,  Jr.**  The  floor  is  painted  Spanish  brown  and  on  it  is  an 
early  nineteenth-century  Persian  Feraghan  carpet. 

The  earliest  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  room  are  the  Queen 
Anne  high  chest  of  drawers  and  dressing  table,  both  locally  made. 
The  drawers  of  the  high  chest  are  veneered  with  burled  walnut, 
the  drawer  edges  having  herringbone  inlay,  while  the  dressing 
table  is  of  solid  walnut.  On  it  is  a  dressing  glass,  a  copper  brazier, 
curling  irons,  a  "powder  puff”  or  wig  bellows,  and  a  small  bellows- 
shaped  painted  needlecase.*®  The  whimsical  transitional  side  chair 
in  front  of  the  dressing  table  was  made  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century’  and  was  found  in  Marblehead. 

The  Windsor  bowback  armchair  in  the  corner  has  most  of  its 
original  green  paint  intact  and  was  made  between  1780  and 
1 790.  By  it  is  a  candlestand  from  the  Holmes  family,  and  on  it 
is  a  sampler  signed  “Mary  Williams  Crowninshield  ae.  8,  Union 
Academy.”  The  side  chair  beyond  the  bed  is  a  rush-seated  chair 
made  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  of 
its  two  side  stretchers  on  each  side  has  double  ball  turnings  that 
match  its  front  stretcher.  The  bed  is  a  late  eighteenth<entury 
example,  with  square,  tapering  legs  and  spade  feet.  On  it  is  an 
early  nineteenth-century  linen  coverlet  woven  in  Kensington, 
New  Hampshire,  with  raised  floral  decoration.  The  top  valances 
were  also  made  early  in  the  century  of  gaily<olored  English 
chintz.  They  fit  the  bed  perfectly  and  are  remarkably  preserved, 
still  retaining  their  original  tapes  and  fringes.  By  the  fireplace 
is  an  unusual  small  candlestand  with  painted  graining  made  be¬ 
tween  1750  and  1785,  and  an  English  Queen  Anne  corner  chair 
ow’ned  in  the  Hassam  family  of  Salem.  The  brass  andirons  have 
lemon  tops  and  were  made  probably  in  Boston  or  Charlestown 

67.  Gift  of  Mr.  William  T.  Aldrich. 

68.  Brewster  also  did  many  portraits  in  Massachusetts  and  especially  in 
Maine.  He  was  in  Newburyport  in  1801,  1802  and  1809,  and  was  in 
Salem  in  1809.  See  Nina  Fletcher  Little,  “John  Brewster,  Jr.,  1766-1854; 
Deaf-Mute  Portrait  Painter  of  Ck)nnecticut  and  Maine,”  ^nnecticut  His¬ 
torical  Society  Bulletin  (XXV,  October,  i960),  97-129. 

69.  Needle  case  gift  of  Mrs.  Fabens  Boles. 

70.  Gift  of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee. 
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late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  shovel  in  the  fireplace  came 
from  the  Tristram  Dalton  house  in  Newburyport;  and  on  the 
hearth  is  a  footwarmer,  an  iron,  and  other  accessories.  On  the 
mantel  is  a  brass  combination  candlestick  and  tinder  box,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  and  several  books.  Among  the  books  are  a  poem  by 
the  local  author  Joseph  Story,  The  Power  of  Solitude,  printed  in 
Boston  in  1802,  and  Original  Poems  by  Paul  Allen,  published  by 
Joshua  Cushing  of  Salem  in  1801. 

Also  on  the  mantel  is  a  Chinese  export  porcelain  mug  with  an 
American  eagle  painted  on  it.  Other  pieces  of  this  ware  with  eagle 
decoration,  made  around  1 800,  are  on  the  shelves  in  the  closet.''^ 
Also  in  the  closet  are  a  blue  silk  quilted  skirt,  a  glazed  linen 
quilted  skirt  of  light  red,  and  a  woman’s  dress  made  of  dark  red 
English  chintz  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  with  polychrome 
trailing  vine  decoration.  A  linen  pillowcase  inscribed  “Jacob 
Crowninshield,  1774”  is  here,  too.  He  was  Benjamin’s  father  and 
1774  was  the  year  in  which  he  died.'^^  On  the  floor  of  the  closet 
are  two  pairs  of  ladies’  slippers,  one  owned  by  Sara  Gardner 
Crowninshield,  a  bandbox,  and  a  very  fine  Essex  County  earthen¬ 
ware  chamber  pot  with  a  deep  orange  and  manganese  glaze. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  varied.  At  the  right  of  the  west 
window  is  a  colored  mezzotint,  depicting  the  capture  of  Major 
John  Andre.  He  was  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  English  army 
during  the  Revolution  and  met  with  Benedict  Arnold  in  1780  to 
plan  the  betrayal  of  West  Point.  He  was  captured,  however,  con¬ 
victed  of  being  a  spy,  and  executed  on  October  2,  1780.  This 
print  has  a  descriptive  verse  at  the  bottom  and  relates  to  a  mezzo¬ 
tint  of  Cleopatra  signed  “S.  Blyth  fecit’’  in  the  collection  of 
Nina  Fletcher  Little.  Samuel  Blyth  was  a  Salem  painter  and  jack- 
of-all-trades  and  the  Institute  owns  a  spinet  made  by  him  in  1786. 

Another  earlier  Revolutionary  print  hangs  on  the  south  wall 
near  the  high  chest  of  drawers.  It  is  the  important  Paul  Revere 
engraving,  "The  Bloody  Massacre  perpetrated  in  King  Street  Bos¬ 
ton  on  March  5th  1770  by  a  party  of  the  29th  Reg*.’’  The  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  left  two  copies  of  this  engraving,  and  it  was  so 

71.  These  pieces  were  owned  by  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield  and  are 
lent  by  Mr.  James  R.  Hammond. 

72.  Much  of  the  Crowninshield  genealogical  information  in  this  issue 
is  taken  from  the  Crowninshield  Genealogy,  from  the  estate  of  J.  A. 
Emmerton,  Essex  Institute  Manuscript  Genealogy  Collection. 
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popular  that  the  Newburyport  clockmaker  and  engraver,  Jonathan 
Mulliken  brought  out  a  copy  of  it  in  the  same  year.'^® 

Between  the  windows  on  the  front  wall  are  two  English  colored 
engravings  of  the  eighteenth  century  showing  London  park  views. 
To  the  left  of  the  fireplace  is  a  charming  small  needlework  picture 
of  a  woman  and  her  dog  in  a  garden.  It  was  worked  by  Sarah 
Chamberlain  around  1764.  Beside  the  closet  door  is  a  small  look¬ 
ing  glass,  made  in  this  area  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century'. 

This  chamber  then,  is  a  late  eighteenth-century  room  with 
many  earlier  pieces  in  it.  It  resembles  the  chamber  of  the  author’s 
parents  in  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian: 

Young  people,  their  fortunes  still  to  be  made,  my  parents’ 
rooms  were  plainly  furnished,  with  common  tables  and  flag- 
bottomed  chairs.  A  high  case  of  drawers  was  the  chief  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  best  bedroom,  the  others  boasting  of  only  a  chest 
of  drawers.  These  were  about  the  height  of  a  bureau,  with  a 
chest  atop  and  one  or  two  drawers  beneath.  The  square, 
high-post  bedsteads  were  tastily  hung  with  muslin  and  chintz 
curtains,  and  covered  with  the  prettiest  of  coverlids,  woven 
in  love-knots  and  other  dainty  patterns,  or  with  quilts  stiff 
with  the  most  elaborate  quilting.’* 

IX.  Garret  Chamber  (Fig.  16) 

While  the  1761  inventory  lists  two  beds  in  the  garret,  it  does 
not  indicate  the  age  of  the  occupants  of  the  chamber.  Due  to  the 
scale  of  the  room,  however,  it  was  decided  to  furnish  it  as  a 
child’s  chamber  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  a  few  later  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  walls  are  painted  a  charcoal,  or  lead,  color,  and 
the  diminutive  scale  of  the  chimney  breast  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  features  of  the  house.’® 

The  largest  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  room  are  the  beds.  Both 
were  made  in  Essex  County.  The  larger  one  is  a  low-post  bed, 
slightly  smaller  than  usual,  painted  red  and  having  square, 

73.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  Boston  Massacre  print,  see  Clarence  S. 
Brigham,  Paul  Revere’s  Engravings  (Worcester,  Massachusetts,  1954), 
pp.  41-58. 

74.  Emery,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

75.  For  a  view  of  this  chamber  before  restoration,  see  Abbott  Lowell 
Cummings,  “The  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,’’ 
Antiques,  LXXVI  (October,  1959),  328. 
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tapered  legs  of  excellent  proportions.  The  trundle  bed,  or  "un¬ 
derbed,”  has  its  wheels  placed  so  it  may  be  pulled  out  to  the  side 
of  the  larger  one.’'*  The  smaller  bed  has  a  gay  cover  of  English 
chintz,  while  the  larger  bed  is  covered  by  a  blue-and-white  home- 
spun  blanket.’^ 

There  are  three  small  armchairs  in  the  chamber.  One  is  an 
eighteenth-century  slat-back  type  painted  gray,  its  posts  well  worn 
from  having  been  dragged  on  the  floor  by  children.  Near  the 
fireplace  are  a  simple  ladder-back  Chippendale  armchair  with  a 
rush  seat  and  a  handsomely  proportioned  bowback  Windsor.  Be¬ 
hind  it  is  a  small  six-board  pine  chest  painted  red  on  which  is 
an  early  hand  line  for  fishing  that  came  to  the  Institute  in  1893. 
The  small  looking  glass  was  owned  later  in  the  Pulsifer  family 
and  an  old  label  on  it  states  that  the  frame  was  bought  by  ]ohn 
Goldthwait  of  Salem  Village  and  given  to  his  mother  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday  in  1792. 

On  the  floor  is  a  small  deerhide  trunk  bearing  the  label  of 
John  Brown,  a  maker  of  saddles,  chaises  and  trunks,  at  Court 
Street  in  Salem.  It  is  lined  with  an  1810  New  York  newspaper. 
Near  it,  on  the  wall,  is  a  charming  watercolor  painting,  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  George  Rhoades  of  Salem,  entitled  "Attack 
on  Elsunor.”  It  shows  British  naval  units  at  Elsinore  during  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807.  Several  early  examples  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing  hang  on  the  east  wall,  the  dress  by  the  door  made 
of  a  French  printed  toile  of  the  1770’s. 

In  the  cupboard  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace  are  many  pieces 
of  miniature  pewter  and  Britannia,  including  a  child’s  tea  set 
attributed  to  Roswell  Gleason  of  Dorchester  identical  to  one  made 
for  his  daughter  Mary  in  the  1830’s.^*  There  are  also  small  knives 
and  forks  here,  as  well  as  a  wooden  top  and  a  small  brass  com¬ 
bination  sundial-compass.^* 

In  the  other  cupboard  is  a  child’s  tea  set  of  Chinese  export  por¬ 
celain  with  armorial  decoration,  a  chalk  figure,  and  a  Whieldon 
cradle.  The  andirons  with  brass  urn  tops  are  from  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  were  made  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

76.  Trundle  bed  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  B.  Hammond. 

77.  Both  ufts  of  Miss  Katrina  Kipper.  The  blanket  is  a  family  piece, 
from  Massachusetts. 

78.  See  ]ohn  Whiting  Webber,  “Roswell  Gleason,”  Antiques,  XX  (Aug¬ 
ust,  1931),  89,  Fig.  6. 

79.  Gift  of  Mr.  William  C.  Waters. 
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The  small  iron  fire  tongs  and  the  hooked  rug  on  the  floor  were 
made  locally.®**  A  large  hickory  child's  hoop  and  several  spelling 
and  arithmetic  books  represent  the  radically  divergent  activities 
of  the  earher  occupants  of  the  small  chamber. 

X.  Garret,  or  Attic 

While  originally  a  housewife’s  headache,  an  early  attic  can  be 
the  answer  to  a  restorer’s  dream,  since  it  provides  an  area  for  the 
display  of  miscellaneous  and  unrelated  objects  of  all  sorts.  The 
1761  inventory  shows  that  the  extra  bedding  and  all  the  firearms 
in  the  house  were  kept  here,  as  well  as  everything  from  old  win¬ 
dows  to  a  speaking  trumpet. 

Over  one  of  the  stair  rails  hangs  an  early  pair  of  ice  skates, 
with  steel  blades  and  brass  acorn  finials  at  the  end  of  the  curved 
tips.  Revolutionary  period  leather  saddle  bags  hang  opposite  the 
skates.  All  sorts  of  ironwork  are  stored  here,  including  fish  spears, 
leg  irons,  trammels,  grills,  filing  pans,  an  animal  trap,  and  a 
cresset  with  a  long  wooden  handle.  Brass  kettles,  a  fish  net,  stir¬ 
rups,  a  pair  of  snow  shoes,  a  broom,  a  whip,  and  various  wooden 
bowls  are  also  around  the  attic.** 

A  t^vo-drawer  blanket  chest  stands  along  the  west  wall.  Made 
about  1750,  it  is  constructed  of  maple  and  was  probably  not 
painted  originally.  It  was  owned  in  the  Averill  family  of  Middle- 
ton.  Across  from  it  is  a  double-headed  cradle  for  twins  that  started 
out  as  a  regular  single  hooded  one,  the  second  hood  having  been 
added  and  the  entire  cradle  regrained  sometime  shortly  after 
1800. 

An  array  of  tubs,  baskets,  drying  racks,  scrubbing  boards,  and 
soap-making  equipment  represents  laundr)'  necessities  of  the 
eighteenth  century’.  By  the  ladder  to  the  roof  is  a  decorated  poem, 
“Farewell  to  Summer,”  written  by  Nathaniel  Andrew  of  Salem, 
May  23,  1793;  and  on  one  of  the  steps  is  a  carved  oak  tape  loom 
inscribed,  “December  1745/Ehsabeth  Moudey.” 

The  diversity  of  objects,  both  in  the  attic  and  in  the  entire 
house,  shows  the  varied  phases  of  early  hving  in  this  area. 
Through  carefully  selected,  representative  objects  that  are  docu¬ 
ments  in  themselves,  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  house  recounts 
local  history  in  a  most  concrete  and  colorful  manner. 

80.  Tongs  gift  of  Mrs.  Fabens  Boles. 

81.  Mostly  from  the  Cousins  collection. 
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APPENDIX 

AN  INVENTORY  OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  CROWNIN- 
SHIELD  LATE  OF  SALEM  AND  APPRIZED  BY  US  THE  SUBSCRIBERS 
AT  SALEM  NOVEMBER  ioth  1761 

IN  THE  WESTERN  LOWER  ROOM 

A  large  looking  glass  and  Desk 

A  large  Table,  a  smaller  Ditto 

A  Clock,  a  Maple  Table 

A  Walnut  Table  in  the  Entry 

i-V»  doz’n  Maple  Leather  Chairs 

A  Great  Walnut  Chair 

12  China  Plates,  a  Ditto  Bowl,  Ditto 

4  Decanters,  A  Small  Ditto,  9  Wine  Glasses 

4  Beakres,  i  Doz’n  Delph  Plates,  a  Tea  Pot 

3  China  Bowls,  6  Sugar  Boxes,  (?)  Ditto 

1  doz’n  Candle  Molds,  some  small  glasses 
8  framed  picktures  carved,  4  small  Ditto 

1 2  Ditto  Black  frames 
A  silver  Tankard  wt  25  oz.  7  dwt  12  gr. 

2  Porringers  wt  15  oz.  i  dwt 

6  Spoons  wt  1 3  oz.  5  dwt,  2  pr.  silver  buckles  wt.  2  oz.  3  dwt. 

A  pr.  gold  buttons  and  a  ring 

A  Silver  Watch,  Chain 

A  pr.  Bellows,  a  pr.  andirons 

A  pr.  money  scales  and  weights,  a  large  Bible 

A  small  Ditto,  sundry  books 

A  large  Cannister,  a _ compass 

IN  THE  KITCHEN 
A  pr.  Duggirons,  2  leather  buckets 
A  lanthorn,  o  Picktures,  Brushes 
2  pr.  Sdlliaras,  leaden  weights,  brass  Ditto 
A  Pine  Table,  A  small  Ditto,  a  cradle 
A  Jack  with  the  weights,  tongs  and  shovel 

A  pr.  andirons,  2  Tramells,  a  Fender,  Toaster  fork.  Ladle,  scores,  and 
a  lamp 

2  Gridirons,  a  Frying  pan,  a  Spit 
A  driping  pan,  8  potts,  an  iron  skillet 
An  iron  pott,  2  kittles,  2  brass  Ditto 
A  small  Ditto,  2  bell  meattle  skillets 
2  brass  skillets,  a  tin  kitchen 

4  pds  old  pewter  @  lo/pd,  86  pds  Ditto  @1/ 

6  Tin  pans,  a  Warming  Pan,  A  Table 

A  brass  Standing  Candlestick,  6  Candlesticks  and  Snuffers,  a  Tin  Water¬ 
ing  Pott  and  Pail 

Some  Tin  Measures  and  Pans,  a  Candle  Box  and  Coffee  Mill,  a  Lignum 
Vitee  Morter 

A  parcel  of  knives  and  forks.  Earthen  ware 
A  Flour  and  two  pepper  Boxes  and  a  Bellmettle  mortar 

IN  THE  WESTERN  CHAMBER 
A  Looking  Glass,  a  Case  with  Drawers 
A  Chaml^r  Table,  6  Chairs,  a  great  Ditto 

A  pr.  Andirons,  7  Picktures,  two  Basketts  with  four  Large  Bottles,  two 
Baskets  and  a  'Trunk 

A  Callko  Quilt,  one  Ditto,  a  pr.  Blankets 
A  Feather  Bolster  and  two  Pillows 
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A  Bedstead  and  bottom,  a  Suit  of  Curtains  head  Cloth  Rods,  a  Razor 
Case  with  2  Razors 
His  Waring  Apparel 

IN  THE  KITCHEN  CHAMBER 
A  Walnut  Table,  a  Glass 

2  Baskets,  2  pr.  Andirons,  a  Suit  of  Curtains  Valliances,  2  Cotton 
Counterpins 

A  blue  bed  quilt,  a  rugg 

A  bed  &  holster  wt.  54  Pds.,  a  Straw  Bed,  bedsted  &  cord 

IN  THE  LITTLE  KITCHEN  CHAMBER 

A  rugg,  a  Bed  &  Pillow 

2  Cases  with  bottle,  A  Dumb  john 

Knives  &  forks  wooiden  bowls  a  map  of  Cannada  River 

IN  THE  EASTERN  CHAMBER 
A  small  rugg  a  green  quilt 
A  bed  bolster  &  3  Pillows 
A  bedsted  &  under  bed  A  cotten  coverlet 
An  old  rugg  A  Bed  &  Bolster 
A  Bedsted  &  under  bed  A  chest  with  Draws 
A  quarter  Wagoner  A  book  for  shipswright 
A  Basket  an  old  Bedsted  A  Pallet  Ditto 

IN  THE  GARRET 

A  small  Table  A  rugg  A  small  Ditto 
A  Bed  &  bolster  Curtains  head  cloth  &  Teaster 
Underbed  bedstead  &  cord 
A  pr  Andirons  A  looking  glass  A  Trunk 
A  Prospect  Glass,  A  Gun,  2  Ditto. 

2  Cutlases  &  Cartouch  Boxes  A  pr.  Pistols 

A  pr.  Ditto  6  Codlines  A  Tray 

A  Bed,  2  old  Ruggs 

12  Ozenbrig  sheets  25  Cotten  Ditto 

14  Cotten  &  linen  Ditto  A  comfitter 

An  Iron  Kittle  A  speaking  trumpet 

An  old  sail  3  Holland  sheets 

A  Damask  Table  Cloth  A  Diaper  Ditto 

4  Ditto  4  Linen  24  Diaper  Towels 

24  Diaper  Napkins  16  Pillow  cases 

24  Cotten  Ditto  A  Close  Stool  Pan 

A  Bedpan  A  Glass  in  the  kitchen  chamber 

A  Bedsted  Old  Iron 

4  old  windows  30  Bushels  Corn 

Old  copper  &  Brass 

IN  THE  BARN 

A  Grindstone  A  pr.  runners  A  parcel  of  Casks 
2  Blunderbusses  Old  Iron 
A  pr.  cart  wheels  Some  coopers  tools 
2  saddles  3  half  Bushels  A  Pitch  Pot 

A  Chaise  &  Jack  . .  A  pr.  Fetters  2  hoes  &  a  shovel 

A  saw . . .  &  Wedges  A  spade  &  3  axes 

A  wheelbarrow,  a  wooden  horse  45  gal’n  Molasses 
18  Bushels  of  Wheat  A  cow  2  hoggs 

IN  THE  WASH  HOUSE 
A  large  cable  3  iron  crows  &  2  graplings 
A  parcel  old  sails  &  guns  old  iron 
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Blocks,  dead  eyes  Cabbin  ssindows  &  dead  lights 
Pitch  mapps  A  scale  beam  one  Ditto  &  weights 
A  joynter  A  saltsifter  2  Pitch  pots  &  half  bushel 
A  sett  of  tray  hoops 
A  Negro  Man  A  Negro  Woman 
A  Dwelling  house  Bam  &  out  houses 
Half  a  fish  house  &  floties  for  drying  fish 
A  schooner  &  appurtenances 
A  Pew  in  the  lower  meeting  house 
A  common  right  in  the  Great  Pasture 
A  piece  of  land  by  Englishes  wharf 
A  wood  lot  in  Danvers 
A  wharf  &  ware  house  upon  the  long  wharf 


Fig.  2.  Oil  portrait  of  Dr.  Bontlcy.  Copy,  in  1828,  by  Charles 
Osgood  after  original  by  James  Frothingham  painted  in 
18i8  and  1819.  Gift  of  Benjamin  \V.  Crowninshield,  1832. 


Fig.  1.  Miniature  portrait  of  Dr.  Be  ntley  by  Hannah  Crown¬ 
inshield.  Inscribed  on  back:  “In  memory  of  my  Dear  Friend 
&  Instructor.  Rev.  \Vm.  Bentley,  D.  D.,  Ob.  December  29, 
1819  at  Salem.”  Lent  by  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 


Fig.  3.  Crowninshield  House,  1 06  Essex  Street,  in  1 886. 


26  Essex  Street,  in  1960. 


itchen,  South  Wall. 


Fig.  8.  Kitchen,  Northwest  Vii 


L*\v  Parlor,  Nortlnvest  View. 


Fig.  1 1.  Kitchen  Chamber,  Southwest  View. 


Fig.  12.  Group  of  Objects  Owned  by  William  Bentley. 
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16.  Garret,  Northeast  View  showing  Attic. 
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Fig.  17.  Oil  Portrait  of  Capt.  George  Corwin  ( 1610-1685).  c.  1675.  Restored 
by  Come  (1802),  Hannah  CrowniiiNhield  (c.  1819),  and  Howarth  (1864). 


WILLIAM  BENTLEY:  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOARDER 
By  Julia  Paxton  Barrow 

One  o^  the  boarders  at  the  Widow  Hannah  Crowninshield’s 
house  on  Essex  Street  at  the  head  of  Union  Street  was  William 
Bentley,  pastor  of  the  East  Church,  a  nationally  prominent  man 
of  letters,  and  author  of  one  of  New  England’s  most  famous 
diaries.  A  scholar-clergyman  with  an  amazingly  catholic  mind, 
Bentley  embodied  the  great  cultural  awakening  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  As  a  hnguist  he  was  unexcelled  in  this  country; 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  natural  history;  science,  mathematics,  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  arts,  literature  and  history  were  all  subjects  he  knew 
well.  His  voluminous  diary,  however,  covering  the  years  1784- 
1819,  is  the  work  for  which  he  is  remembered  today.  Salem 
during  the  post-Revolutionary  period  was  undergoing  the  most 
dramatic  and  colorful  growth  of  its  history  and  was  fortunate  to 
have  living  in  its  midst  the  alert  and  observant  Dr.  Bentley  whose 
breadth  of  interests  enabled  him  to  follow  every  phase  of  the 
development  of  the  town.  Looking  out  from  his  pulpit  or  from 
his  bachelor  quarters  in  Mrs.  Crowninshield’s  house,  Bentley 
viewed  his  town  and  his  times,  recording  in  his  diary  the  com¬ 
mercial,  cultural,  and  political  awakening  of  one  of  the  great  sea¬ 
ports  of  Massachussets.  No  detail  escaped  his  observation.  Salem 
emerges  from  the  pages  of  Bentley’s  diary  as  a  living  reality, 
portrayed  with  a  vividness  not  often  found  in  more  factual 
histories. 

The  life  of  Salem,  as  recorded  in  the  diary  of  William  Bentley, 
quite  overshadows  the  life  of  the  diarist  who,  for  the  most  part, 
remains  in  the  background,  content  to  record  the  day-to-day 
events  of  his  time  rather  than  to  chronicle  his  own  successes  or 
failures,  doubts,  perplexities  or  anxieties.  To  him  a  diary  was  not 
the  place  for  sentiment:  “Being  bred  a  C[ollegian]  I  followed  early 
the  practice  of  writing  my  experiences.  .  .  .  But  cool  reflection 
told  me  a  few  devout  prayers  &  well  conceived  reflections  were 
better  than  whole  volumes  of  confessions  of  feelings  &  of  vanity.’’* 
The  activities  which  took  most  of  Bentley’s  time — his  parish  calls 

I.  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.,  1784-1819 
(Salem,  i9o;-i9i4),  II,  277. 
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and  acts  of  charity,  his  sermon-writing  and  studying,  his  news¬ 
paper  work  and  correspondence — remain  on  the  whole  unmen¬ 
tioned.  He  preferred  to  turn  his  attention  outward,  and  his  re¬ 
sulting  absorption  in  the  hfe  of  Salem  has  caused  him  to  leave 
only  a  fragmentary  image  of  himself.  Yet  perhaps  the  Salem  he 
describes  in  such  detail  reveals  Bentley  more  than  at  first  sus¬ 
pected.  His  personality  finds  indirect  expression  in  his  diary, 
which  speaks  above  all  of  commercial  and  intellectual  awakening, 
of  growth,  of  a  reaching  for  new  horizons.  Bentley,  with  his 
searching,  far-reaching  intelligence,  was  a  highly  articulate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  active  society  he  so  well  portrayed. 

The  oldest  child  of  the  large  Boston  family  of  Joshua  and 
Elizabeth  Bentley,  William  Bentley  was  born  on  June  22,  1759, 
and  was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather,  William  Paine,  a 
merchant  of  Boston.  The  name  was  well  chosen  for  a  strong  bond 
of  affection  grew  between  the  merchant  and  his  namesake.  Wil¬ 
liam  Paine’s  generous  interest  in  his  grandson  led  him  to  finance 
the  boy’s  education  at  Harvard.  As  long  as  his  grandfather  lived, 
Bentley  considered  him  his  greatest  benefactor  and  friend. 

Entering  Harvard  in  1773  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Bentley  soon 
revealed  a  natural  aptitude  for  classical  and  literary  studies.  Upon 
his  graduation  with  high  honors  in  1777  he  became  assistant 
Master  in  the  South  Grammar  School,  where  he  had  trained  for 
college,  and  later  Preceptor  in  the  North  Grammar  School.*  In 
1780,  however,  after  receiving  his  A.M.,  he  returned  to  Harvard 
to  become  a  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  This  position  he  held  for 
the  next  three  years  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  but  his 
great  love  of  books  must  have  prompted  him  to  accept  a  secondary 
position  as  a  hbrary  assistant  in  the  College  hbrary  as  well.*  His 
preaching  career  began  as  early  as  1778,  and  until  his  final 
settlement  in  Salem  he  preached  on  a  temporary  basis  at  churches 
in  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Woburn,  Deerfield,  and  Beverly  (where 
he  stayed  for  a  six-month  interval  at  the  First  Parish  Church). 
On  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  1783,  he  began  his  preaching  at 
the  Salem  Second  Parish.  The  small  congregation  of  the  East 
Church  was  apparently  quickly  drawn  to  the  young  clergyman, 
for  on  July  23rd  of  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 

2.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  I,  91. 

3.  Harvard  University  Archives,  College  Papers,  II,  229. 
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church  as  a  colleague  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  James  Diman.  His  ordi¬ 
nation  took  place  on  September  24th.  Bentley  served  for  three 
years  with  Mr.  Diman  but  the  joint  ministry  of  the  two  men  was 
marred  by  their  great  differences  in  temperament  and  theological 
outlook.  In  1785,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  bad  feeling  on 
the  part  of  both  men,  Mr.  Diman  was  asked  by  the  congregation 
to  withdraw  from  all  services.  From  that  year  until  his  death  in 
1819  Bentley  served  the  East  Church  unassisted. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Parish,  who  for  fifty  years  had 
been  under  the  strict  Calvinistic  care  of  Mr.  Diman,  found  in 
Bentley  a  youthful,  vital,  and  stimulating  change.  That  a  man 
who  represented  such  a  sharp  contrast  to  Mr.  Diman  should 
have  been  chosen  by  the  church  is  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  in  the  congregation  were  from  seafaring  fam¬ 
ilies.  Foreign  trade  and  the  resulting  new  contacts  made  by  the 
prominent  merchant  members  of  the  church,  among  them  the 
Crowninshields,  had  broadened  the  thinking  of  the  small  congre¬ 
gation,^  and  had  made  it  ready  for  a  release  from  the  old-style 
theology.  Certainly  in  his  outspoken  sermons  Bentley  represented 
a  wide  departure  from  old  creeds  and  doctrines.  His  faith,  based 
on  enlightened  reason  and  a  firm  behef  in  personal  judgment,  is 
best  stated  in  his  own  words : 

I  have  adopted  many  opinions  abhorrent  of  my  early  preju¬ 
dices,  &  am  ready  to  receive  truth  upon  proper  evidence  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  I  think  more  honor  done  to 
God  in  rejecting  Christianity  itself  in  obedience  to  my  con¬ 
victions,  than  in  any  ferver  (sic),  which  is  pretended, 
towards  it,  &  I  hope  that,  no  pover^  which  I  can  dread,  or 
hope  I  can  entertain,  will  weaken  my  resolutions  to  act  up¬ 
on  my  convictions.  The  only  evidence  I  wish  to  have  of  my 
integrity  is  a  good  life,  &  as  to  faith,  his  can’t  be  wrong 
whose  life  is  in  the  right.'^ 

4.  Jame$  Flint,  Bentley’s  successor,  in  his  Two  Discourses  Delivered  on 
Taking  Leave  of  the  East  Society  in  Salem  (Salem,  1846),  p.  22,  states 
that  during  Bentley’s  ministry  "the  entire  church,  including  males  and 
females  has  varied  from  fifty  to  seventy”  and  that  "male  members  have 
varied  from  seven  to  nine  or  ten  in  number.”  In  1809  Bentley  noted  that 
his  only  male  communicant  besides  the  Warden  (who  stayed  at  home) 
had  left  to  join  another  society,  and  he  called  on  his  Congregation  "not  to 
leave  (him)  &  a  reputable  Church  of  females  unsupported.”  Bentley, 
op.  cit..  Ill,  473. 

5.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  I,  98. 
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The  ministry  of  William  Bentley  was  characterized  by  great 
humanitarianism  and  liberalism,  and  a  freedom  of  thought  which 
was  to  be  the  forerunner  in  Salem  of  organized  Unitarianism. 
He  early  discontinued  reciting  the  creed,  and  was  the  first  min¬ 
ister  in  Salem  to  discard  publicly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^ 
He  had  been  visited  by  Rev.  William  Hazlitt,  the  English  Uni¬ 
tarian  clergyman,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most  outspoken  sup¬ 
porter  of  Unitarianism  in  Salem,  although  his  liberal  sentiments 
were  shared,  in  a  less  articulate  manner,  by  his  colleagues.  Dr. 
Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  John  Prince.’  Bentley  was  a  class¬ 
mate  and  close  friend  of  James  Freeman  of  King’s  Chapel  in 
Boston,  the  first  clergyman  to  lead  his  congregation  to  accept 
Unitarianism  officially,^  and  he  was  the  first  minister  willing  to 
exchange  services  with  Mr.  Freeman.  Although  Bentley’s  views 
were  decidedly  Unitarian,  he  did  not  wish  his  own  parish  to  make 
any  official  commitment  which  might  disrupt  the  church  com¬ 
munity':  “1  have  no  wish  for  fame  in  establishing  any  sect.”®  The 
Latin  inscription  on  the  outside  of  his  will,  describing  himself 
as  "a  pastor  of  the  Established  Congregational  Polity  of  America”’® 
indicates  that  Bentley  always  considered  himself  a  Congregation- 
alist  even  though  he  held  Unitarian  views.  At  what  date  after 
his  death  the  East  Church  became  officially  Unitarian  is  unknown 
even  by  the  church  itself,  for  “no  social  action  was  ever  taken  to 
signalize  the  change.”"  Within  two  decades,  however,  there  were 
four  Unitarian  churches  in  Salem. 

To  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  ministry  of  William  Bentley  an 
understanding  of  his  beliefs  and  personality  is  helpful.  To  a 
friend  contemplating  a  hfe  in  the  ministry  he  once  wrote: 

[be  a]  firm  believer.  By  a  firm  believer,  I  intend,  not  one, 

who  gives  an  easy  credit  to  mysteries,  or  renounces  his  un¬ 
derstanding  on  any  point  of  faith,  but  a  man,  who,  upon 

the  full  conviction  of  a  future  moral  retribution  as  the  great 

6.  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  V  (1863),  148. 

7.  George  Batchelder,  Social  Equilibrium  and  Other  Problems  Ethical 
and  Religious  (Boston,  1887),  pp.  259-273. 

8.  Conrad  Wright,  The  Beginnings  of  Unitarianism  in  America  (Boston, 
1955)1  PP*  210-212. 

9.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  139. 

10.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  “Tne  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
XXXII  (1896),  loi. 

1 1 .  Batchelor,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 
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point  of  Christian  faith,  preaches  with  sober  regard  to  the 
virtuous  happiness  of  mankind,  being  able  to  abandon 
without  reluctance  all  worldly  interest,  which  may  interfere 
with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty.^- 

Rational  belief  and  a  willingness  to  devote  himself  fully  to  his 
congregation  were  the  keystones  of  his  ministry.  Both  qualities, 
however,  were  overshadowed  by  his  genuine  interest  in  and 
affection  for  people.  All  of  Salem  was  his  parish,  not  merely  the 
members  of  the  East  Church.  When  he  saw  poverty'  or  distress 
in  any  sector  of  the  town  he  tried  to  help.  Typical  of  his  desire  to 
lessen  hardship  in  any  form  was  his  reaction  to  the  many  im¬ 
poverished  families  he  found  in  Salem  immediately  following  the 
Revolution.  Bentley  wished  to  stimulate  a  public  consciousness  of 
the  wants  of  the  needy  and  to  do  so  he  organized  charitable  teas. 
After  securing  the  permission  of  a  well-to-do  lady  to  hold  a  tea 
at  her  home,  he  would  indicate  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
wished  to  be  invited.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  send  a  large 
basket  of  provisions,  purchased  from  his  own  small  income,  to 
supplement  those  of  the  hostess,  who  probably  could  not  afford  any 
extravagance  herself.  When  the  ladies  had  gathered,  Bentley 
would  draw  out  the  tales  of  the  less  fortunate  women’s  experi¬ 
ences,  stimulating  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  more  fortunate 
listeners,  who  in  most  cases  would  be  prompted  to  generous  as¬ 
sistance.'*  His  own  liberal  charity  was  legendary  and  especially  re¬ 
markable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  his  salary  was 
only  $530  a  year.'<  He  sent  countless  gifts  of  food  throughout  his 
lifetime,  always  delivered  anonymously,  to  any  family  in  need 
whether  of  his  congregation  or  not. 

Bentley  was  not,  however,  merely  a  calm  rationalist  and  a  gen¬ 
tle  do-gooder.  He  was  a  man  of  enthusiasm,  of  strong,  almost  vi¬ 
olent  feelings,  and  the  strength  of  his  fondness  for  his  church 
and  city  was  balanced  by  the  intensity  of  his  aversions.  He  was 
a  good  hater,  and  vented  his  indignation  and  wrath  from  the 
pulpit,  through  the  press,  and  privately  in  his  diary.  In  the  midst 
of  predominantly  Federalist  Salem  he  was,  along  with  his  parish¬ 
ioners,  the  Crowninshields,  a  dedicated  Republican.  He  was  so 

12.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  I,  121*122. 

13.  Marguerite  Dalrymple,  “An  Address  on  Rev.  William  Bentley,” 
Bentley,  op.  cit.,  I,  xxviii. 

14.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  108. 
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outspoken  in  his  views  that  he  was  denied  the  customary  pul¬ 
pit  exchanges  with  his  local  colleagues,  who  were  Federalists. 
Although  he  was  kindly  to  all  he  knew,  in  his  diary  he  often  gave 
expression  to  his  true  feelings  about  the  people  he  had  to  deal 
with.  He  expected  a  great  deal  from  those  who  had  received  a 
college  education,  feeling  they  should  use  their  gifts  wisely  and 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  Rev.  Joshua  Spaulding  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  Church  so  irritated  Bentley  with  his  faulty  theological 
\iews  that  in  exasperation  Bentley  composed  a  biting  poem  about 
him  which  ended : 

"A  Fool  throughout”  in  every  motion 
Heaven,  once  on  earth,  has  wrought  perfection.”*® 

Commenting  on  the  new  book  of  his  friend,  John  Winthrop,  on 
the  Apocalypse,  he  made  the  withering  note  that  “This  whimsical 
work  shews  [sic]  my  friend  to  have  grown  learnedly  delerious.”*® 
Public  superstition  and  ignorance  distressed  him  deeply,  since  he 
felt  man  capable  of  intelligent  rationality.  Once,  when  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  public  hysteria  over  reports  of  mad  dogs,  he  ended  with 
sarcasm:  “The  public  have  run  mad  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Witch¬ 
craft  will  come  again,  I  fear.”**  The  proliferation  of  new  sects  also 
disturbed  him  greatly,  not  only  because  they  threatened  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  memberships  but  because  to  Bentley  they  seemed 
based  on  mere  emotionalism.  He  referred,  for  example,  to  the 
"Anabaptists  upon  the  river  in  Beverly,  immersing  their  disciples 
in  water  &  ignorance.”**  These  comments,  however  unbecoming 
to  the  image  of  a  clergyman,  represent  the  impulsive  reactions  of 
a  man  who  cared  deeply. 

In  appearance  Bentley  was  hardly  over  five  feet  tall  and  must 
have  appeared  even  shorter,  for  he  weighed  between  205  and 
214  pounds  during  his  ministry  in  Salem.  Because  of  his  height 
a  thick  plank  was  put  in  the  pulpit  of  the  East  Church  to  enable 
his  congregation  to  see  him  over  the  pulpit.**  His  ideas  on  physical 

15.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  II,  216. 

16.  Ibid.,  II,  98. 

17.  Ibid.,  II,  249. 

18.  Ibid.,  I,  363. 

19.  Frank  Brady,  “Clergyman  Spurned  National  Scene  for  Church, 
journalism  in  Salem’  ",  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Jan.  27,  1957,  p.  64.  The 
footboard  from  the  pulpit  is  preserved  in  the  small  entry  chamber  in  the 
Crowninshield-Bentley  House. 
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fitness  were  pronounced,  and  his  regular  and  simple  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  may  have  contributed  to  his  lifelong  vitality.  Believing  in  a 
regular  schedule,  he  retired  early  and  rose  early,  usually  writing 
or  studying  for  several  hours  before  sunrise.  At  dawn  he  liked  to 
walk  to  Salem  Neck.  Captain  George  Crowninshield  had  built 
a  tower  for  him  there  on  the  highest  point  of  land,  and  from 
this  vantage  point  he  was  often  the  first  person  to  sight  returning 
vessels.  Not  only  did  he  do  a  great  deal  of  walking,  according  to 
him  the  exercise  of  the  scholar,  but  he  did  all  his  writing  stand¬ 
ing  up.  No  chair  was  used  in  his  study  at  the  church  and  there 
was  only  one  low  bench  to  sit  on. 2®  His  food  was  always  simple, 
although  he  did  take  some  wine  with  his  meals.  However,  in  spite 
of  his  moderation  in  eating,  Bentley  occasionally  suffered  from  the 
common  ailment  of  the  overweight,  and  he  wryly  noted  the  onset 
of  this  trouble  in  his  diary:  "Able  to  take  my  usual  walk  on  the 
neck  after  above  a  fortnights  absence  from  lameness  which  I  am 
willing  to  consider  as  a  sprain,  but  which  many  are  willing  to 
comfort  me  is  the  first  touch  of  the  GOUT.  .  .  .  how  shameful 
must  I  deem  it  to  introduce  such  a  Calamity”  [into  the  Bentley 
family]  Swimming  was  a  lifelong  and  favorite  sport,  and  for 
Bentley  at  least,  the  season  extended  from  early  March  until  Oc¬ 
tober.  Even  on  the  day  before  his  fifty-eighth  birthday  he  re¬ 
corded:  "The  fine  weather  allows  my  sea  bath. ”2*  Bentley’s  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  led  him  to  hold  emancipated  views  on  per¬ 
sonal  health  habits.  In  an  age  when  people  were  afraid  of  fresh 
air,  Bentley  observed  that  while  he  had  once  had  "this  aerophobia 
.  .  .  Experience  has  now  convinced  me  of  my  error.  I  now  look 
upon  fresh  air  as  a  friend.  I  even  sleep  with  an  open  window.” 
With  an  emphasis  on  common  sense  which  was  characteristic 
of  his  approach  to  everything  he  added,  "I  find  it  of  importance 
to  the  happiness  of  life,  the  being  freed  from  vain  terrors.”^ 

As  viewed  in  his  diary,  Bentley’s  early  years  in  Salem  were 
marked  by  his  struggle  to  curb  his  tongue:  "I  must  never  speak 
from  passion  or  judge  at  the  moment.  I  must  remember  that  my 
temper  in  the  public  opinion  has  been  imprudent,  &  take  council 

20.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1850),  II,  347. 

21.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  22-23. 

22.  Ibid.,  IV,  460. 

23.  Ibid.,  I,  293. 
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even  from  my  enemies.”-^  Not  only  were  hasty  outbursts  of  opin¬ 
ions  unwise  from  a  clergyman,  but  Bentley  found  he  must  exer¬ 
cise  “extreme  caution  every  day,  where  there  are  so  many  busy 
bodies,  engaged  in  promoting  the  enmities  of  life.”“  As  he  strove 
to  regulate  his  relations  with  his  parishioners,  he  noted  again  and 
again  the  necessity  of  not  speaking  impulsively.  His  few  recorded 
New  Year’s  resolutions  were  always  to  this  effect:  "give  opinions 
with  caution,  &  .  .  .  quote  authorities  with  the  same,  .  .  .  have 
as  little  confidence  in  the  world  as  possible  &  as  much  benevo- 
lence.”^^*  Apparently  he  was  successful  in  learning  diplomacy,  for 
he  finally  observed:  “I  have  never  possessed  so  much  tranquility 
as  when  I  have  concealed  innocently  my  opinions  of  man  with¬ 
out  offence.’’*^  He  strove  mainly  not  to  offend,  for  no  man  as  in¬ 
terested  in  all  aspects  of  life  as  William  Bentley  could  ever  fully 
temper  his  reactions. 

Although  always  strongly  partisan  in  his  personal  views,  Bent¬ 
ley  never  yielded  to  prejudice:  his  religious  tolerance  was  unusual. 
When  Mr.  John  Thayer,  a  Catholic  frontier  missionary,  wrote  re¬ 
questing  the  names  of  local  Catholics  and  asking  for  a  convenient 
place  to  celebrate  the  Mass,  Bentley,  with  a  sincerity  borne  out 
by  his  acts  of  tolerance,  replied:  “It  is  my  desire  that  every  man 
enjoy  his  religion  not  by  toleration,  but  as  the  inalienable  right 
of  his  nature.”**  Most  of  the  Catholics  in  Salem  were  French, 
refugees  of  the  French  Revolution.  Because  he  spoke  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  because  they  felt  his  kind  sympathy,  these  people 
turned  to  Bentley  when  in  need  and  he  helped  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  French  Bishop  Cheverus,  the  first  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Boston,  visited  Bentley  on  two  occasions.  Although  Bentley  did 
not  admire  some  of  the  activities  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  his 
respect  for  the  Bishop  was  genuine.  Once,  when  an  Irish  pauper 
died  in  the  poor  house,  Bentley  conducted  the  funeral  service, 
reading  passages  from  the  Breviary  and  portions  from  the  writings 
of  two  French  authors.  At  the  end,  however,  out  of  deference 
to  those  non-Catholics  present,  he  added  “a  prayer  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  form  of  our  own  churches.  Protestants  like  such  things 

24.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  I,  235. 

25.  Ibid.,  II,  29. 
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best.”-®  Episcopalians  likeA\'ise  were  well  received  by  Bentley, 
although  he  was  averse  to  their  way  of  worship.  Bishop  Edward 
Bass  of  Newburyport  was  his  friend.  When  Bishop  A.  V.  Gris¬ 
wold  of  Rhode  Island  came  to  Salem  and  was  inhospitably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  local  rector,  he  turned  to  Bentley,  who  provided  a 
more  ready  welcome.  Bentley  always  strove  for  harmonious  co¬ 
existence  between  denominations.  In  his  opinion  “The  Roman 
&  Grecian  Pantheons  were  not  wild  theories.  They  were  good 
policy.”*® 

Although  much  of  Bentley’s  time  was  necessarily  taken  up  with 
daily  visits  to  parishioners  and  sermon-w'riting,*'  he  nevertheless 
found  the  time  to  pursue  an  amazing  number  of  fields  of  learning. 
As  a  linguist  he  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  country;  he  knew 
twent}-one  languages  well  and  still  others  in  a  fragmentary  man¬ 
ner.  His  mornings  were  devoted  to  language  study :  “Monday  some 
part  for  Greek.  &  Tuesday  for  french  [sic],  &  Wednesday  for 
Latin,  &  Thursday  for  Spanish  or  Italian  &  Friday  for  German, 
dutch  [sic],  Sclavonian  [sic]  &  their  various  dialects,  &  Satur¬ 
day  &  Sunday  for  Philology'  in  relation  to  the  Versions,  &  Texts 
of  the  Hebrew  &  Greek  Sacred  Scriptures.”*-  His  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Persian  was  probably  unex¬ 
celled  in  America.  Once  when  a  document  in  Arabic  was  received 
by  the  United  States  State  Department,  it  was  sent  to  him  for 
translation,  since  he  was  the  only  one  capable  of  it  in  the 
country’.®* 

His  knowledge  of  other  subjects  was  equally  impressive.  The 
natural  sciences  never  ceased  to  absorb  his  interest.  He  loved  to 
go  to  Nahant  with  some  of  his  students  to  examine  and  identify 
fish  and  water  plants  washed  up  on  the  beach.  Birds  and  animals 
fascinated  him;  he  never  failed  to  attend  animal  shows  when 
they  came  to  Salem,  noting  his  observations  in  his  diary.  For  his 
cabinets  he  collected  animal  and  plant  specimens,  many  of  which 
were  brought  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  local  sea  cap- 
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tains.  When  a  Mr.  Bowen  came  to  Salem  to  gather  objects  for  a 
museum  in  Boston,  Bentley  “supplied  him  with  every  thing  which 
was  at  hand.  ...  an  Armadilla,  4  Bottles  with  snakes,  Lizards, 
etc.,  Palm  branch  &  nuts,  &  a  selection  of  Shells.”*^  Geology,  top¬ 
ography,  anthropology,  astronomy  and  meteorology  all  received  his 
attention.  In  his  diary  hurricanes  and  tornadoes  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  area  are  described  in  detail,  but  his  weather  studies  were 
not  always  so  “scientific.”  On  one  occasion,  after  examining  the 
ice  particles  of  a  particularly  severe  hail  storm,  he  enjoyed  an 
“excellent  beverage  made  from  the  largest  stones.”*® 

Local  histor)’,  in  all  its  aspects,  always  absorbed  Bentley.  Old 
furniture,  family  histories,  and  historical  documents  were  all  sig¬ 
nificant  to  him  as  a  means  of  reconstructing  the  past  of  Salem. 
During  the  nearly  forty  years  which  he  devoted  to  acquiring  all 
manner  of  items  of  historical  interest,  he  amassed  an  outstanding 
collection  of  material  about  Essex  County.  By  his  will  Bentley 
left  this  collection  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  there 
being  no  local  institution  capable  of  receiving  his  legacy.  The 
loss  of  this  wealth  of  material  to  the  county  was  felt  keenly  by 
local  historians  and  antiquarians.  Bentley,  therefore,  was  a  moti¬ 
vating  spirit  behind  the  group  of  prominent  men  who,  in  April 
of  1821,  met  to  form  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  purpose  of  the  new  society  was  the 
same  that  Bentley’s  had  been :  the  “collecting  and  preserving  [of] 
all  authentic  memorials  relating  to  the  Civil  History  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  and  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  it 
from  its  first  settlement, — as  well  as  all  facts  relating  to  its  Natu¬ 
ral  History  and  Topography.”** 

Bentley  was  a  dedicated  patron  of  the  arts — literature,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  music.  During  his  numerous  excursions  to 
Boston  he  loved  to  view  the  portraits  of  old  worthies  on  displav 
in  the  larger  churches,  and  he  collected  local  Salem  portraits 
whenever  possible.  His  dedication  to  music  was  almost  that  of  a 
missionary’.  “Music  has  ever  been  low  in  this  place,”*’  he  once 
observed  of  Salem.  In  his  attempts  to  promote  music  he  opened 
several  singing  schools,  which  more  than  once  he  was  forced  to 
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finance  from  his  own  slender  income.  For  the  East  Church  he 
compiled  a  new  hymnal,  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
Publick  Worship,  first  published  in  1788  and  reprinted  in  1795 
and-  1814.®*  Bentley  eventually  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
music  become  more  popular  in  Salem :  an  Oratorio  of  Sacred  Mu¬ 
sic  was  performed  in  the  First  Church  on  December  i,  1812, 
and  a  few  years  later  a  Salem  Handel  Society  was  performing 
successfully. 

All  of  Bentley’s  interests  were  reflected  in  his  private  library, 
which  was  acquired  by  purchases  and  through  the  generosity  of 
his  merchant  friends  who  brought  books  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Although  he  was  particularly  interested  in  rare  hooks, 
his  collection  embraced  all  subjects  and  included  many  foreign 
works.  Bentley’s  library  w'as  second  only  to  that  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  who  had  the  most  extensive  private  collection  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1815,  following  the  British  burning  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
library'  at  Washington,  Jefferson’s  library  of  about  6,500  volumes 
was  purchased  by  Congress  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  national 
library,  thus  making  Bentley’s  the  best  private  library  in  the 
United  States. 

Teaching,  the  advancement  of  general  learning,  and  the  dis¬ 
pelling  of  ignorance  were  of  deep  concern  to  Bentley  throughout 
his  lifetime.  His  enthusiasm,  together  with  a  genuine  fondness  for 
young  people,  must  have  made  him  an  excellent  teacher.  That  his 
interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  went  far  beyond  his  regu¬ 
lar  catechism  classes  was  proven  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Salem. 
A  school  master  in  the  East  Public  School  wished  to  leave  his 
position.  Rather  than  see  the  school  close  down,  Bentley  agreed 
to  teach  the  boys  himself  until  a  suitable  replacement  could  be 
found.  This  experience  with  classroom  teaching  was  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  but  Bentley  continued  to  reach  out  to  young  people  on  a 
more  informal  basis.  He  loved  to  take  groups  of  children  for  walks 
on  the  Neck,  talking  to  them  on  the  way  about  plants,  rocks,  and 
sea  creatures  found  in  the  course  of  the  excursion.  Bentley  con¬ 
ducted  no  Sunday  School,  but  he  used  these  walks  with  his  young 
friends  to  communicate  to  them  much  of  his  reverence  for  crea¬ 
tion  and  life  in  all  its  aspects. 

38.  Printed  by  Dabney  and  Cushing,  Salem  (1788);  William  Carlton, 
Salem  (1795);  and  Rowe  &  Hopper,  Boston  (1814).  See  p.  119  of  this 
issue  regarding  Bentley’s  personal  copy  of  this  book. 
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Bentley  was  always  willing  to  give  more  formal  training  to  boys 
or  girls  wishing  to  study  with  him  privately.  Only  a  few  of  his 
pupils  are  mentioned  in  the  diary,  among  them  Benjamin  Crown- 
inshield,  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Hodges,  and  Hannah  Crownin- 
shield,  undoubtedly  his  favorite.  One  of  these,  Benjamin  Crown- 
inshield,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Bentley’s  disaffection  from 
Harvard  College,  to  which  he  had  always  been  loyal.  In  1803 
Master  Crowninshield  presented  himself  for  an  admissions  exam¬ 
ination  at  the  College  but  was  rejected.  Perhaps  the  student  of 
the  free-thinking  clergv'man  reflected  too  many  of  his  teacher’s 
liberal  attitudes,  at  that  time  unacceptable  to  the  College.  Bentley 
must  have  been  deeply  angered,  for  he  wrote:  “This  was  the  first 
time  in  which  any  pupil  of  mine  had  been  questioned.  .  .  .  My 
connections  with  Cambridge  cease.’’®*  He  never  again  attended 
commencement  exercises  of  the  College. 

Unfortunately  Bentley’s  image  as  the  benign  teacher  is  some¬ 
what  tarnished  by  his  attitude  toward  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  With 
an  unbecoming  pride  in  his  own  excellent  formal  education, 
Bentley  looked  down  on  the  self-taught  mathematician  as  an  up¬ 
start:  “Little  Mr.  Bowditch  puffed  up  by  the  flattery  of  his  math¬ 
ematical  studies  &  destitute  of  every  degree  of  literature,  or  man¬ 
ners.  ...  he  is  indeed  light  as  a  puff  of  empty  air.'**  Even  so, 
Bentley  made  his  good  scientific  hbrary  available  to  the  young 
Bowditch  and  introduced  him  to  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library 
as  well.*^  Later  Bowditch  earned  Bentley’s  entire  respect,  both 
for  his  intellectual  attainments  and  for  his  fine  scientific  library. 

Adults  also  came  to  the  learned  minister  for  instruction.  In 
1815,  a  missionary  preparing  for  service  in  the  East  Indies  ap¬ 
plied  to  Bentley  for  “means  to  learn  Oriental  languages.’’*®  That 
same  year  his  colleague.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  recommended 
“a  Candidate  to  study  German’’  with  him.*®  Surely  there  were 
many  others,  for  Bentley  mentions  renting  a  school  room  where 
he  may  have  conducted  small  classes  for  groups  of  his  private 
pupils.** 
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Bentley’s  interest  in  education  was  not  confined  to  teaching. 
For  many  years  he  was  on  the  Salem  School  Committee,  which 
paid  annual  visits  to  the  schools.  In  the  course  of  these  visits  Bent¬ 
ley  always  noted  with  pleasure  those  boys  with  good  penmanship. 
(His  own  is  remarkable  for  its  clarity.)  When  Rev.  Joshua 
Spaulding  proposed  the  founding  of  a  separate  school  for  negroes, 
after  discovering  that  many  in  his  congregation  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  Bentley  approved  his  colleague’s  efforts,  which  he 
followed  with  great  interest.  Later  when  making  a  Committee 
visit  to  the  African  School,  he  noted  “we  were  pleased  that  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done  for  this  species  of  rational  beings.’’^® 

Public  recognition  was  accorded  to  Bentley  for  his  pre-eminence 
as  a  scholar  and  for  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  education.  In 
1805  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  formulating  his  plans  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  offered  to  Bentley  its  presi¬ 
dency.  Bentley  preferred  not  to  leave  his  New  England  life  and 
friends  for  “honors  which  in  a  former  period  of  my  life  would 
have  had  all  the  wishes  of  my  heart. ’’^®  In  1 8 1 7  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Dartmouth  College.^'  Sev¬ 
eral  years  before  his  death  in  1819,  Bentley  was  approached  by  a 
colleague.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  who  wished  to  found  a  college  in 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  Bentley  encouraged  his  friend’s  educa¬ 
tional  ambitions  and  by  his  will  agreed  to  leave  all  his  “Classical 
&  Theological  Books,  Dictionaries,  Lexicons  &  Bibles’’*®  to  the 
new  college.  Although  Allegheny  College  conferred  a  doctorate  on 
Bentley,  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  construction  of 
the  first  college  building,  Bentley  Hall,  which  was  dedicated  in 
1820.  Rev.  Alden  tried  to  keep  his  friend’s  spirit  alive  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  college  to  fulfill  one  of  its  benefactor’s  basic  beliefs: 
that  “while  superstition  has  its  cause  in  ignorance  of  natural  laws, 
and  bigotry  in  ignorance  of  mankind,  education  may  lessen  or  ex¬ 
tirpate  both.’’** 

Harvard  was  regrettably  tardy  in  recognizing  the  abilities  of  one 
of  its  outstanding  graduates,  withholding  its  honors  until  1819 
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when  a  D.D.  was  conferred  on  Bentley.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  by 
then  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard,  explained  to 
Bentley  that  his  unorthodox  (Unitarian)  views  had  prevented  his 
receiving  the  degree  earlier.  Bentley  made  no  comment  on  this 
honor  in  his  diary  which,  because  it  came  so  late,  perhaps  did  not 
wholly  flatter  him.  Rather  he  noted  Mr.  Bowditch’s  humorously 
intended  but  prophetic  comment,  “prepare  to  die,  for  Degrees 
are  usually  fore  runners  as  they  are  given  to  the  Aged  when  their 
course  is  finished.”*®  Within  four  months  Bentley  was  dead. 

Although  at  first  it  may  seem  surprising,  it  is  natural  that 
Bentley,  with  his  great  breadth  of  acquaintances,  his  interest  in 
politics  and  general  culture,  and  above  all  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  Salem,  should  turn  to  journalism.  In  the  history  of  American 
newspaper  writing  he  earned  a  reputable  place.  Bentley’s  interest 
in  journalism  was  probably  stimulated  by  William  Carlton,  a 
newspaper  printer  who  also  boarded  with  and  was  a  nephew  of 
Hannah  Crownin shield,  Bentley’s  landlady.  'The  Salem  Gazette 
was  the  first  newspaper  of  which  Carlton  was  sole  editor.  When 
he  assumed  its  control  in  1794  Bentley  agreed  to  contribute,  un¬ 
doubtedly  providing  editorial  assistance  as  well.  Thereafter  his 
words  appeared  often  in  the  Gazette,  "and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  writing,  often  vitriolic,  made  trouble  as  well  as  money 
for  the  publisher.”®^  Bentley  soon  began  his  practice  of  writing 
regular  summaries  of  foreign  and  domestic  intelligence,  feeling 
this  would  be  of  value  both  to  the  Gazette  and  to  his  friend.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ebeling  of  Hamburg,  to  whom  he  sent  the  paper. 

Carlton  was  relieved  of  the  editorship  of  the  Salem  Gazette  in 
1797.  During  that  same  year  he  set  up  an  entirely  new  journal, 
the  Salem  Register,  originally  named  the  Impartial  Register.  (The 
word  “impartial”  is  quite  misleading;  the  paper  was  the  organ  of 
the  Salem  Republicans  and  as  such  was  violently  partisan.) 
Bentley,  an  ardent  Republican  himself,  became  deeply  embroiled 
in  political  squabbles  through  his  continued  association  with  the 
new  paper.  During  the  year  1802,  when  political  feeling  ran  par¬ 
ticularly  high,  Bentley  apparently  plunged  into  the  fight  with  the 
wholehearted  and  vituperative  spirit  characteristic  of  journalism  of 
that  day.  He  was  often  taken  to  be  the  editor  of  Carlton’s  paper. 
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On  February  12,  1802,  the  Salem  Gazette,  resenting  the  attacks 
on  its  columns  by  “Bentley’s  paper,”  printed  the  following:  “Re¬ 
spect  for  the  sacred  office  of  the  gentleman  who  manages  the 
Salem  Impartial  Register  has  induced  us  to  forbear  retaliation  for 
his  frequent  abuse  of  us.”®^  The  Gazette  did  not,  however,  respect 
the  sacred  office  too  greatly,  for  repeated  attacks  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  Bentley,  which  he  endured,  although  protesting  spiritedly, 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  Republican  cause. 

In  April  of  1803  William  Carlton  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
two  months  in  jail  for  printing  in  his  paper  a  libel  against  Tim¬ 
othy  Pickering.  Through  his  association  with  the  Register,  Bentley 
became  involved  in  the  trial,  was  summoned  to  court  to  testify 
against  Carlton,  but  could  or  would  not  attend,  since  he  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  gout.  Such  was  the  violence  of  party  feeling  concern¬ 
ing  the  trial  that  Bentley  was  issued  a  summons  for  contempt  of 
court  even  though  his  doctor  had  certified  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  travel.®®  Subsequently,  while  Carlton  was  serving  his  jail 
sentence,  Bentley  assumed  the  entire  direction  of  the  Register. 
On  Carlton’s  death  in  July  of  1805  Bentley  once  again  found  him¬ 
self,  working  with  Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  paper, 
acting  for  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  A  year  later  in  August 
the  paper  was  still  without  an  editor,  for  Bentley  observed:  “the 
Register  made  an  advertisement  for  an  Editor.  It  is  time  I  should 
have  some  assistance  as  1  have  all  the  labour  &  none  of  the 
profit.”®*  Apparently  the  advertisment  went  unanswered,  for  on 
July  6,  1807,  Bentley  noted  with  some  feeling  of  annoyance, 
“The  Register  for  this  day  did  not  appear  from  the  embarassed 
[sic]  state  of  the  Office,  want  of  an  Editor,  want  of  help  and  from 
the  inattention  of  a  Committee  more  competent  for  anything  than 
a  printing  press.”®®  Since  no  editor  could  be  found,  on  July  23 
of  the  same  year  a  new  series,  the  Essex  Register,  was  com¬ 
menced,  under  Haven  Pool  and  Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.  Thereafter, 
although  he  no  longer  directed  the  paper,  Bentley  continued  to 
write  his  summaries.  How  regularly  is  revealed  by  a  note  in  his 
diary  written  after  an  illness  in  1812:  “Began  again  my  little 
notices  for  the  Register  after  having  suffered  four  numbers  to 
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pass,  an  interruption  not  before  known  since  I  undertook  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Century,”^ 

When  writing  for  the  Salem  Register  and  Essex  Register  Bent¬ 
ley  was  as  outspoken  in  print  as  he  was  in  the  pulpit  and  his  col¬ 
umn  stirred  controversy.  His  views  prompted  political  opposition, 
criticism  and  insulting  letters  (‘‘how  many  of  this  kind  have  I  re¬ 
ceived  in  my  humble  attempts  to  defend  our  Laws’’),®^  but  he 
continued  to  write  for  the  paper,  without  payment,  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  did,  however,  find  reward  in  other  ways, 
for  no  doubt  his  writing  for  the  Republican  Register  enhanced  his 
reputation  as  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  party.  On  two  occasions 
his  loyalty  was  publicly  rewarded.  In  November  of  1804  he 
was  asked  to  be  the  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  (an  invitation  to  which  he  “found  compliance  impractica¬ 
ble”).®*  Three  years  later  he  was  offered  the  Chaplaincy  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  but  Bentley  does  not  indicate  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted  that  post  either.®* 

Living  in  a  time  of  political,  scientific,  and  cultural  awakening 
in  the  new  nation,  Bentley  kept  in  touch  with  most  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  currents  of  his  day  by  means  of  a  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  with  prominent  men  of  America,  Europe,  and  Africa.  In 
his  clear  handwriting  he  maintained  friendships  with  political 
leaders  such  as  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Madison,  sometimes 
writing  to  them  of  local  problems  which  he  hoped  would  be 
favored  with  presidential  action,  but  more  often  informing  them 
of  new  books  which  he  had  imported  for  his  use  and  theirs. 
Through  the  kindness  of  some  of  the  sea  captains  in  his  congre¬ 
gation  he  corresponded  in  Arabic  with  various  princes  of  the  Red 
Sea  area.  His  resulting  knowledge  of  Oriental  affairs  prompted 
him  more  than  once  to  suggest  to  the  President  possible  candi¬ 
dates  for  consular  posts  in  that  area.**  Most  of  this  correspond- 
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ence  passes  unmentioned  in  his  diary,  although  he  does  speak  of 
Said  Hameh,®^  with  whom  he  exchanged  gifts  as  well  as  letters. 
The  Sheik  sent  a  pot  of  sweetmeats  on  one  occasion,  and  Bentley 
later  sent  him  a  telescope.®^ 

Undoubtedly  Bentley’s  most  fruitful  correspondence  friendship 
was  with  Christoph  Daniel  Ebeling  (1741-1817),  a  professor  of 
Greek  and  History  and  City  Librarian  of  Hamburg.  How  this 
correspondence  began  is  not  mentioned  by  Bentley  in  his  diary, 
but  he  does  note  that  it  continued  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.®* 
Although  trained  to  be  a  clergyman,  Ebehng  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  history  and  devoted  over  two  decades  to  his  major  work, 
the  Geography  and  History  of  America,  of  which  volume  seven 
is  dedicated  to  William  Bentley  and  three  other  men.®®  (As  this 
work  was  being  pubUshed,  Ebehng  sent  copies  to  Bentley  for 
corrections  and  comments.)  Ebeling  collected  American  imprints 
and  Bentley’s  association  with  the  Salem  Register  proved  a  great 
asset  in  supplying  the  Professor  with  materials.  Bentley  gathered 
and  indexed  the  many  newspapers  received  in  exchange  for  the 
Register  and  sent  them,  along  with  many  books,  to  Hamburg. 
Ebehng  in  return  sent  German  publications  to  Bentley,®*  and  at 
least  on  one  occasion,  parcels  of  printed  materials  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Society  as  well.®® 

When  Professor  Ebehng  died  in  1817,  Israel  Thorndike  of 
Boston  made  arrangements  to  purchase  the  professor’s  library 
"containing  many  volumes,  maps  and  charts  pecuharly  adapted  to 
be  useful  in  the  United  States,’’  and  to  “present  it  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Cambridge.’’®^  The  newspapers  in  this  collection,  which 
Ebehng  had  received  from  Bentley,  had  been  bound,  and  they 
present  an  outstanding  view  of  American  journahsm  of  that  day. 
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It  is  safe  to  assume  that  hundreds  of  the  books  on  American  his¬ 
tory  were  selected  and  sent  by  Bentley.  On  the  whole,  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  gift  was  the  largest  and  most  important  one  received  to 
that  date,  and  it  established  the  Harvard  College  Library  as  one 
of  the  foremost  in  America  for  its  holdings  of  Americana.®* 

In  spite  of  his  busy  schedule  of  visiting  parishioners,  teaching, 
studying  and  writing,  Bentley  found  time  to  belong  to  many  or¬ 
ganizations.  Besides  being  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  while  the  Republicans  were  in  power,*® 
and  belonging  to  the  committee  which  perambulated  the  town 
boundaries,  he  was  also  on  the  Salem  Health  Committee.'^® 
Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  military  musters,  which  he 
watched  enthusiastically  and  later  wrote  up  for  the  newspaper. 
His  interest  was  rewarded  in  1815  when  he  was  made  chaplain 
of  the  Salem  Regiment.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
Artillery  Corps.’*  For  seventeen  years  he  belonged  to  a  fire  com¬ 
pany  which  met  often  for  social  dinners.  In  1809  he  withdrew 
from  this  organization  because  his  close  friends  were  no  longer 
members,  and  because  he  was  fearful  of  pxissible  frictions,  un¬ 
becoming  to  his  position,  which  might  arise  from  “strong  political 
aversions.”’* 

The  associations  Bentley  seemed  to  enjoy  most  were  more  cul¬ 
tural  or  professional  in  nature.  He  kept  in  touch  with  his  fellow 
clergymen  through  the  Ministerial  Association,  which  held  meet¬ 
ings  at  his  room  and  elsewhere  on  the  North  Shore  for  worship 
and  theological  discussion.  There  was  hardly  a  prominent  Salem 
society  in  which  he  did  not  take  part.  Although  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  founded  to  aid  members 
or  their  famihes  who  met  misfortune  through  the  sea,  its  chari¬ 
table  purpose  interested  him  greatly;  he  followed  its  activities 
through  some  of  its  principal  members  who  belonged  to  the  East 
Church.  When  the  East  India  Marine  Society  was  formed  in 
1799,  Bentley  was  called  upon  by  Captain  John  Gibaut  to  help 
draw  up  the  articles  of  the  new  organization.’*  Bentley  also  made 
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donations  to  its  museum  from  his  own  collection  of  curiosities. 

Libraries  and  historical  societies  always  drew  Bentley’s  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Library 
Omipany  of  Salem,  purchasing  his  share  in  1790  for  £9,  “an 
exorbitant  price  amounting  almost  to  the  cost  at  a  Vendue-Sale  of 
the  whole  Library.  .  .  .  I  was  betrayed  into  this  unprof :  bargain 
by  a  Rev*  Librarian  to  increase  the  value  of  his  Library."^*  When 
the  Philosophical  Library  merged  with  the  Social  Library  to  form 
the  Salem  Athenaeum  in  1810,  Bentley  maintained  a  membership 
in  the  new  organization. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  New  York  Marine  Society^®  and 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,’®  Bentley  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1790.  His  only  printed  his¬ 
torical  writing.  “A  Description  and  History  of  Salem,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  part  in  Volume  six  (1799)  of  their  Collections.  He  en¬ 
joyed  visiting  the  Society’s  rooms  during  his  trips  to  Boston,  find¬ 
ing  great  pleasure  in  examining  the  new  books  or  manuscripts 
and  in  meeting  historians  who  gathered  there.  Bentley  himself 
planned  to  write  about  witchcraft  in  Salem  for  the  Society,  but 
unfortunately  he  never  did  this.  Shortly  after  the  first  part  of  his 
Salem  article  appeared,  “such  was  the  strength  of  party  that  in 
the  next  number  (of  the  Collections')  a  Libel  was  printed  upon 
it,  which  I  answered  in  the  Salem  Register,  &  part  of  which 
without  my  knowledge  .  .  .  was  printed  by  the  Society  in  the 
succeeding  number.”  This  so  angered  him  that  he  never  returned 
to  the  Society  or  wrote  again  for  the  publication.  Instead,  many 
years  later,  he  devoted  his  enthusiasm  to  the  encouragement  of 
his  friend,  Isaiah  Thomas,  founder  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society,  in  the  establishment  of  that  society  in 
1812.  For  several  years  the  fate  of  the  new  organization  seemed 
uncertain;  many  feared  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Historical 
Society.  Throughout  this  period  Bentley  advised  Thomas  on  col¬ 
lecting  and  fund  raising.  He  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Counsel¬ 
lors  of  the  Society  but  soon  resigned.  His  interest  and  support 
never  lessened,  however;  in  his  will  he  left  all  his  "German  Books, 

74.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  I,  159. 

75.  Ibid.,  I,  152. 

76.  Notice  of  membership,  16  Mar.  1811,  in  Bentley  manuscripts, 
Essex  Institute. 

77.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  381. 
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New  England  printed  Books,  Manuscripts  not  of  my  own  hand, 
and  Cabinet  with  all  it  contains”  to  the  new  society.’*  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society  eventually  received  most  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  written  by  Bentley  as  well,  including  his  diary  and  note¬ 
books. 

Freemasonry  was  also  one  of  Bentley’s  lifelong  interests.  In 
1791  he  was  one  of  a  committee  which  drew  up  by-laws  for  re¬ 
establishing  the  Essex  Lodge  and  requested  a  new  charter  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  Throughout  his  diary  Bent¬ 
ley  notes  the  many  Masonic  services  in  which  he  took  part — 
funerals  of  Masonic  brothers,  talks  delivered  before  Lodge  meet¬ 
ings  in  Salem  and  all  parts  of  the  state  as  well,  and  consecration 
services  of  new  Lodges.  He  participated  in  the  Masonic  procession 
in  Boston  honoring  the  death  of  George  Washington,  dining  after¬ 
wards  with  two  well-known  Brothers,  Paul  Revere  and  Isaiah 
Thomas.  After  a  lifetime  of  service  it  was  fitting  that  Bentley’s 
own  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  the  honors  of  the  Order. 
His  body  was  escorted  to  the  New  Burying  Ground  by  a  Masonic 
procession. 

Varied  and  challenging  as  Bentley’s  intellectual  pursuits  may 
have  been,  none  of  them  could  compare  with  his  over-all  interest 
in  Salem;  his  whole  diary  is  a  detailed  chronicle  of  its  life  and 
people.  While  he  confined  his  remarks  about  himself  to  state¬ 
ments  of  activities,  his  portrayal  of  Salem  is  full,  rich,  and  color¬ 
ful.  Once  when  commenting  on  shipping  affairs,  he  concluded, 
“I  find  myself  deeply  interested  by  a  sympathy  with  the  public.”’* 
This  sympathy,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  led  him  to 
follow  every  experience  of  the  town  with  interest;  no  detail  was 
beneath  his  notice.  While  Bentley  himself  must  be  sought  between 
the  fines,  the  living  reality  of  Salem  dominates  his  diary.  The 
heady  swell  of  commerce  and  prosperity  is  unfolded,  humanized 
and  made  personal  by  Bentley’s  weekly  prayers  for  husbands  and 
sons  lost  at  sea.  Salem’s  fear  in  tlie  face  of  a  small-pox  epidemic  be¬ 
comes  vividly  real,  as  does  the  pride  of  the  merchants  in  their 
new  homes,  which  were  changing  the  face  of  the  city.  Political 
feuds  flare  with  a  personal  intensity.  The  crippling  effects  of  the 
Embargo  and  the  subsequent  War  of  1812  are  daily  recorded. 

78.  William  Bentley,  Will. 

79.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  II,  85. 
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The  despair  of  unemployed  seamen  is  succeeded  by  the  jubilant 
pride  of  the  townspeople  in  the  prize  ships  brought  back  to  Salem. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  war,  the  anxiety  over  those  in  English 
prisons,  and  the  post-war  uneasiness  over  the  maritime  future  of 
Salem  all  find  expression  in  the  pages  of  the  diary.  Even  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Salem  as  a  great  port  is  intimated.  By  May  of  1819 
Bentley  understood  that  the  greatest  era  of  Salem  was  over:  “Our 
commerce  promises  nothing  from  the  East  Indies  &  the  great  voy¬ 
ages  will  not  be  made  which  have  given  us  such  great  prosperity 
in  Salem.”*®  Bentley  himself  seemed  to  realize  that  his  diary  em¬ 
braced  some  of  the  richest  years  in  the  histoiy’  of  Salem. 

For  some  time  Bentley  had  known  that  a  heart  condition 
might  abruptly  end  his  life  at  any  moment.  Perhaps  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1819,  he  had  some  intuition  of  the  nearness  of  his  death, 
for  he  devoted  that  day’s  diary  entr)'  to  a  long  reflection  on  the 
state  of  Salem,  the  town  which  he  had  served  so  long  and  loved  so 
well:  “Our  domestic  economy  is  not  yet  entirely  lost.  ...  As  to  our 
morals  they  are  not  yet  essentially  changed.  We  have  more  in¬ 
temperance  but  it  is  less  beastly.  We  have  few  thefts,  frauds  from 
our  own  citizens.  We  have  had  some  shameful  transgressions  as 
at  Essex  Bank  but  they  were  from  persons  high  in  reputation  in 
Church  &  State,  induced  by  the  parade  of  life  .  .  .  Our  Church 
Estate  the  same.  Moderation  in  the  old  Churches  &  Zeal  in  the 
new.”*^  It  is  typical  that  his  last  thoughts  turned,  as  always,  to 
life  and  events  around  him. 

William  Bentley  died  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1819.  Returning  from  a  parish  call  at  ten  in  the  evening, 
he  stopped  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Crowninshield  before  retiring,  and 
was  stricken  in  her  parlor  with  a  sudden  and  fatal  heart  attack. 
The  funeral  was  held  on  January  3,  1820,  at  the  East  Church; 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  preached  the  sermon.  A  large  procession  of 
citizens  and  Masons  followed  Bentley’s  body  to  the  Howard  Street 
Burying  Ground.  Later  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  Harmony 
Grove  Cemetery  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  his 
parishioners. 

With  the  death  of  Bentley  an  era  in  the  history  of  Salem  came 
to  an  end.  During  his  lifetime  new  and  far-flung  geographic  and 

80.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  IV,  597,  598. 

81.  Ibid.,  IV,  636. 
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intellectual  frontiers  had  been  crossed  and  explored  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Never  again,  perhaps,  would  Salem  live  through  such  an 
exciting  period,  or  be  recorded  by  such  an  able  observer.  Later 
historians  owe  a  great  debt  to  William  Bentley  who,  through  his 
detailed  observations  and  varied  personal  activities,  was  able  to 
give  such  a  complete  record  of  his  times. 

Today  Bentley  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  famous  diary. 
However,  he  had  an  importance  to  his  own  era  which  has  been 
overshadowed  by  his  later  fame  as  a  diarist.  As  an  unusual  and 
outstanding  product  of  his  times,  William  Bentley  has  earned  a 
place  in  history  for  his  active  contribution  to  the  life  of  Salem. 
The  best  description  of  his  significance  to  his  own  generation, 
fittingly,  was  written  by  a  prominent  Salem  author  of  a  later  day. 
Charles  W.  Upham,  in  1868,  summarized  the  career  of  William 
Bentley  in  these  words:  "His  rare  attainments,  great  benevolence 
of  life,  ardent  patriotism,  originality  and  independence  of  charac¬ 
ter,  mental  activity',  and  social  spirit,  made  him  altogether  a  most 
marked  and  interesting  personage,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  thoughts 
of  men,  and  left  a  stamp  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  com¬ 
munity  not  soon  to  be  effaced  or  forgotten.”*=^ 

82.  Charles  W.  Upham,  “Memoir  of  Francis  Peabody,  Read  Before  the 
Essex  Institute,  July  18,  1868,*’  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  IX 
(1869),  pt.  II,  22. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  WILLIAM  BENTLEY 
AS  ART  COLLECTOR  AND  CONNOISSEUR 
By  Huldah  M.  Smith 

If  Dr.  William  Bentley  had  lived  two  years  longer — until 
1821  when  the  Essex  Historical  Society  was  incorporated — or 
fourteen  years  longer,  when  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  was  organized  in  1833 — or  even  twenty-nine  years 
longer,  when  the  two  were  joined  in  1848  to  form  Essex  In¬ 
stitute — he  would  surely  have  taken  a  lively  interest  and  played 
a  prominent  part  in  these  organizations.  His  microcosmic  mind 
would  have  enjoyed  each  detail  in  the  building  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  illustrating 
Essex  County’s  natural  and  civil  history. 

In  the  Museum  of  Essex  Institute,  a  number  of  objects  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Bentley  have  come  to  rest.  His  diary  makes  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  the  varied  art-historical  pieces  which  he  pur¬ 
chased,  was  given,  borrowed,  bargained  for,  swapped,  examined 
at  friends’  houses,  or  heard  of.*  Some  of  these  have  been  placed 
in  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  in  the  room  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  second  floor.  A  number  of  others  remain  in  the 
Museum,  where  preservation  requirements,  aesthetic  or  historical 
merit  in  relation  to  featured  gallery  displays,  or  significance  in 
conjunction  with  other  specific  objects  take  precedence  over  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  or  another  they  passed  through  his  hands 
or  were  described  by  him. 

Of  prime  importance  to  the  Museum’s  collection  of  colonial 
portraits  is  the  well-known  and  much-published  portrait  of  Cap¬ 
tain  George  Curwin  (Fig.  17),  which  was  bequeathed  to  Essex 
Institute  in  1900  by  George  Rea  Curwen.*  In  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum’s  authoritative  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  XVIIth  Cen¬ 
tury  Painting  in  New  England,  held  in  collaboration  with  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  in  1934,  Louisa  Dresser,  then 
Associate  Curator,  describes  our  portrait,  which  was  lent  for  the 

1.  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  (Salem,  1905- 
I9t4)>  4  vols.  In  subsequent  references,  page  numl^rs  will  not  be  used, 
as  dates  are  given. 

2.  E.  I.  acc.  no.  41 34.1. 
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exhibition,  with  great  thoroughness,  including  all  of  Dr.  Bentley’s 
references  to  it.*  She  places  it  in  a  group  of  five  seventeenth 
century  portraits  linked  with  the  name  of  Captain  Thomas 
Smith  as  artist,  and  further  describes  it  as  an  example  deriving 
from  the  Renaissance  tradition  as  it  spread  from  the  Italian  mas- 
ters  to  England  through  Flanders  by  way  of  Lely,  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck.  Captain  Thomas  Smith,  the  possible  artist,  whose  self- 
portrait,  now  the  property  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  bears 
certain  stylistic  resemblances  to  our  portrait  of  George  Curwin,  is 
described  in  the  Worcester  catalogue  as  having  come  to  New 
England  from  Bermuda  about  1650;*  but  according  to  recent 
information  from  Miss  Dresser  there  was  no  evidence  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  suggestion  of  his  Bermuda  background. 

The  fairly  recent  attribution  of  our  portrait  of  Captain  Curwin 
to  an  identifiable  artist  is  an  important  one,  and  of  equal 
interest  is  the  judgment  of  modern  scientific  analysis  of  this 
portrait  in  the  light  of  what  Dr.  Bentley  tells  us  about  its  history. 
Six  separate  references  in  his  diary,  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  from  1798  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1819,  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  interest  in  the  portrait,  the  lace  neck-band  which 
Captain  Curwin  wears,  and  the  silver-headed  cane  which  he 
carries.*  All  three  came  to  the  Institute  through  George  Rea 
Curwen’s  bequest  of  1900.  Dr.  Bentley  first  describes  the  paint¬ 
ing  in  detail  in  1798,  when  it  belonged  to  Judge  Samuel  Curwen, 
great-grandson  of  Captain  George  Curwin;  but  apparently  by 
1802  for  half  a  guinea  Dr.  Bentley  had  purchased  the  portrait, 
for  in  that  year  he  describes  delivering  it  to  the  painter  Come 
for  repairs,  but  also  says  he  was  not  completely  pleased  with  the 
results.  Seven  years  later  he  writes,  “I  shall  never  forget  his 
.  .  .  daubing  one  of  the  best  Antiques  of  our  Country.”*  Dr. 

3.  Worcester  Art  Museum,  XVIIth  Century  Painting  in  New  England. 
A  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  Held  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  in 
Collaboration  with  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  July  and  August, 
1934.  Compiled  and  Edited  for  the  Committee  by  Louisa  Dresser,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Curator  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  with  a  Laboratory  Report  by 
Alan  Burroughs,  in  charge  of  X-Ray  Research,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard 
University  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1935),  pp.  62-66;  ill.,  pp.  63,  170. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  I33'I38:  U1-.  PP-  136,  137. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  64,  lists  all  Dr.  Bentley’s  quotations  concerning  the  por¬ 
trait  of  George  Curwin.  Neck  band  E.  I.  acc.  no.  4134.44;  and  cane  E.  1. 
acc.  no.  4134.43. 

6.  Bentley,  I^.  i,  1809.  Although  the  painter  signed  his  name  with  a 
grave  accent.  Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  as  published  gives  the  e  an  acute  accent. 
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Bentley,  finding  the  portrait  “much  defaced,”^  had,  as  he  de¬ 
scribes,  "cut  out  the  part  representing  the  head  &  employed 
Corn^  to  supply  the  part  in  juried  [sic],  but  he  did  it  in  a  very 
clumsy  manner.  At  length  H[annah]  C[rowninshield]  undertook 
it  &  with  the  band  before  her  with  success.”* 

Dr.  Bentley  does  not  make  clear  how  much  of  the  work  was 
Cornu’s  and  how  much  Hannah’s,  but  the  x-ray  shadowgraph 
taken  during  the  Worcester  exhibition  does  bear  out  Bentley’s 
remarks  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  portrait.  Although  the 
naked  eye  can  easily  distinguish  the  seventeenth  centur)'  rec¬ 
tangle  containing  Captain  Curwin’s  head  and  chest,  modern  ex¬ 
amination  shows  further  that  the  head,  cut  from  an  old  picture, 
was  mounted  on  another  canvas  and  surrounded  by  portions  of 
another  picture  (probably  copied  from  tbe  original),  and  that 
several  holes  around  and  on  the  head  had  been  repaired,  and 
painted  with  a  stippled  brush-stroke  which  may  have  been  Cornu’s. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  x-ray  shadowgraph  reveals  an  even 
crackle  over  the  face  proves  that  the  face  itself  was  not  repainted 
in  its  entirety  a  century  after  the  original  portrait  was  done.® 
However  displeased  with  Come  Dr.  Bentley  may  have  been,  and 
pleased  with  his  pupil  Hannah  Crowninshield,  we  may  ourselves 
be  pleased  that  all  had  the  good  sense  to  refrain  from  a  com¬ 
plete  repainting  of  the  seventeenth  century  section. 

In  1819  Dr.  Bentley  exchanged  the  painting  for,  as  he  calls 
it,  "a  mean  painting  of  Gov.  Burnet  of  1729,”  the  recipient 
being  George  Atkinson  Ward,  a  descendant  of  the  Curwen  fam¬ 
ily,  who  “was  mean  enough  to  try  to  make  a  fraud  out  of  it.”^® 

Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  describes  this  “very  rich  three  quarter  por¬ 
trait  of  old  George  Curwin  who  came  to  Salem  in  1633”  in  de¬ 
tail,  saying  that  the  Captain  died  in  1685,  aged  seventy-five 
years.”  The  Worcester  catalogue  describes  Curwin  as  “born  prob¬ 
ably  in  Sibbertoft,  Northamptonshire,  England,  December  10, 
1610;  settled  in  Salem  by  1638;  built  and  managed  ships; 
carried  on  business  in  dry  goods  and  hardware;  deputy  to  the 
General  Court;  died  January  3,  1685.””  Dr.  Bentley  was  correct 

7.  Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1819. 

8.  Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1819. 

9.  Worcester  Art  Museum  cat.,  pp.  168-172. 

10.  Bentley,  Nov.  30,  1819. 

11.  Ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1802. 

12.  Worcester  Art  Museum  cat.,  p.  62. 
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in  placing  Captain  Curwin’s  age  as  seventy-five  at  his  death, 
although  he  may  have  come  to  Salem  a  few  years  later  than  the 
pastor  had  thought.  Miss  Dresser  concludes  that  the  painting  may 
have  been  executed  a  year  or  so  before  the  Captain’s  death  in 
i685.>» 

The  VV'orcester  Art  Museum’s  scientific  examination  of  the 
five  portraits  grouped  as  possibly  painted  by  Captain  Thomas 
Smith  does  not  prove  conclusively  that  all  were  painted  by  the 
same  hand,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  portrait  of  Captain  Curwin 
may,  if  actually  the  work  of  Smith,  fall  mid-way  in  style  between 
the  two  earlier  portraits  of  Mrs.  Patteshall  and  Child,**  and  of 
Major  Thomas  Savage  (dated  1679),*®  and  the  two  later  por¬ 
traits,  Captain  Thomas  Smith’s  Self-Portrait,**  and  that  of  his 
daughter,  Maria  Catherine.**  Differences  in  painting  methods 
and  brush-strokes  as  analyzed  at  Worcester  are  marked,  but  there 
are  also  similarities  enough  in  the  group  as  a  whole  to  suggest  a 
progression  in  the  style  of  one  particular  artist  who  may  have 
been  Thomas  Smith.  It  is  also  suggested  that  if  the  darkening 
varnish  were  removed  there  might  emerge  a  stronger  resemblance 
among  the  three  male  portraits  attributed  to  Captain  Thomas 
Smith,  namely  those  of  Major  Savage,  Captain  Curwin,  and 
the  painter  Smith  himself.** 

Just  as  the  Curwin  portrait,  which  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley,  is  of  greatest  significance  placed  in  the  Museum’s  portrait 
gallery,  followed  by  the  distinguished  i8th  century’  portraits  by 
Smibert,  Badger  and  Greenwood,  and  by  the  later  Frothinghams 
and  Osgoods,  so  does  our  stately  seventeenth  century  settee  put 
its  best  foot  forward  in  the  Museum’s  collection  of  colonial  furni¬ 
ture.*®  This  settee  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  one  described 
by  Dr.  Bentley  in  his  entry  for  May  18,  1819: 

This  dav  I  was  at  a  Vendue  where  I  received  from  the  family 

of  Appleton  a  settle  which  was  formerly  in  the  family 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  24.  The  painting  had  previously  been  dated  1675,  in  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXX  (October,  1934),  371,  as  recorded 
in  Fig.  17. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  1 09-1 1 1;  ill.,  p.  108. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  130-132;  HI.,  p.  131. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  133-138;  ill.,  pp.  136,  137. 

17.  Ibid.,  pp.  139,  140;  ill.,  pp.  139,  171. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

19.  E.  1.  acc.  no.  107,548. 
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of  Dr.  Appleton.  Dr.  Holyoke,  now  living  aet.  91,  &  son 
of  President  Holyoke,  near  neighbor  to  Dr.  Appleton  at 
Cambridge,  recollects  the  Settle  for  80  years,  &  it  is  an 
antient  [sic]  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  family  at  Ipswich. 

~  It  is  not  far  from  the  form  of  those  now  used  in  our  houses 
being  stufiFed  in  the  back  &  seat  as  our  Settees  &  Sophias 
are  only  open  between  the  seat  &  Back.  It  appears  to  be 
worn,  but  not  the  parts  seperated  [sic].  The  flowers  are 
raised  upon  the  ground  not  unlike  our  carpets.  It  is  5  feet 
long  &  4  high  &  above  2  feet  wide,  in  the  frame.  It  has  six 
feet,  two  in  the  middle,  strongly  framed  together  with 
rounds  across  &  in  front.  The  work  is  nowhere  depressed 
by  use  but  has  its  proper  swell  in  the  back  &  seat  &  it  is 
nowhere  rent  or  in  juried  [sic]  by  the  want  of  any  part.  The 
sacking  in  the  back  &  under  the  seat  is  sound.  I  was  not  a 
little  pleased  with  the  possession  &  I  found  no  rival  claims. 

All  were  willing  honourably  to  dispose  of  to  a  friend  of  the 
family  what  they  feared  to  destroy  &  dared  not  disgrace. 

The  Institute’s  settee  has  knob-turned  legs  and  stretchers  (Dr. 
Bentley’s  "rounds”?),  is  covered  with  Turkey-work  upholstery, 
the  seat  and  back  “seperated,”  and  the  condition  good.  However, 
ours  has  but  five  feet,  the  middle  one  in  the  back  lacking,  with 
no  evidence  that  there  ever  was  a  sixth,  so  that  Dr,  Bentley’s 
"two  in  the  middle”  does  not  hold  true.  Nor  does  he  mention 
the  settee  as  having  two  arms,  as  has  the  Institute’s.  The  meas¬ 
urements  also  vary  slightly  from  those  he  gives,  for  while  his 
“5  feet  long”  is  correct,  his  “4  high”  is  actually  4'  6",  and  his 
“above  2  feet  wide,  in  the  frame”  measures  in  reality  20%". 
“The  flowers  are  raised  upon  the  ground  not  unlike  our  carpets” 
is  an  accurate  enough  description  of  Turkey  work,  which  was  a 
woven  and  hand-knotted  technique  similar  to  that  of  carpet- 
making.^  Its  rich  pile,  and  colours  dyed  to  approximate  the  hues 
of  Oriental  rugs,  added  warmth  to  many  a  colonial  household. 

A  Salem  inventory  of  1684  mentions  "9  turkey  work  chairs 
without  backs  £2  4s”  and  "4  turkey  work  chairs  with  backs  £i 
i2s”;“*  and  this  type  of  work  was  often  used  in  England  and 
America  for  furniture  coverings,  table  rugs,  and  cushions.  The 

20.  Creassey  Edward  Cecil  Tattersall,  A  History  of  British  Carpets  from 
the  Introduction  of  the  Craft  until  the  present  Day.  (Benfleet,  England, 
>934).  Chapter  III. 

21.  Quoted  in  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  Colonial  Furniture  in  America 
(New  York,  1913),  II,  30. 
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reds,  blues,  greens,  and  whites  of  the  upholstery  were  originally 
effectively  contrasted  as  geometrical  floral  designs  against  a  ground 
of  black,  the  pattern  repeating  three  times  across  the  width  of  the 
settee.  Most  of  the  black  ground  has  disintegrated,  as  something 
in  the  dyeing  process  of  the  black  has  caused  the  fibres  to  rot. 

Our  settee  has  been  variously  described  as  French,  English, 
and  American,  and  is  most  probably  one  of  the  latter  two;^^  fur¬ 
ther  research  including  analysis  of  the  woods  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  may  some  day  determine  its  actual  provenance.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  acquisitions  not  only  of  Essex 
Institute,  but  of  our  predecessor  founded  in  1821,  for  in  1871 
a  pamphlet  published  by  Essex  Institute  describes  it  as  exhibited 
in  the  garden  behind  Plummer  Hall  along  with  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch’s  desk,  Samuel  Blyth’s  spinet,  and  other  treasures,  all 
placed  within  the  frame-work  of  the  “First  Church,”  known  as  the 
"First  Meeting-House,”  which  now  houses  the  Vaughan  doll  col¬ 
lection  in  the  Institute  garden.  The  pamphlet  says: 

A  Sofa  brought  from  Normandy  by  some  of  the  French 
Huguenots, — who  came  to  this  country  soon  after  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1685,  which 
occasioned  the  emigration  of  a  great  number  of  artists  and 
other  useful  men  to  other  lands,  carrying  with  them  their 
industry  and  their  riches; — and  for  many  years  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  of  John  Appleton  of  Salem,  and  by 
one  of  the  members  presented  to  the  Essex  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  soon  after  its  formation.-* 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  actual  settee  owned  by  Dr.  Bentley 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  we  may  be  glad  that  he  was  “not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  possession.”  He  may  well  have  been  doing 
a  favor  as  “a  friend  of  the  family”  in  taking  off  their  hands  this, 
or  a  similar,  piece,  which,  today  highly  prized  as  a  superb  ex¬ 
ample  of  colonial  period  furniture,  must  during  the  classical 
Federal  period  have  been  thought  to  be  ugly,  ornate,  and  out¬ 
moded. 

A  third  example  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  interest  in  the  arts  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  is  now  in  the  Essex  Institute  Museum 
is  the  lovely  sampler,  the  second  such  known  to  have  been  made 

22.  Ibid.,  ill.,  II,  fig.  653. 

23.  Essex  Institute,  First  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1634  (Salem,  1871), 
p.  6.  (The  Essex  Historical  Society  was  formed  in  1821.) 
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in  the  American  colonies,  signed  “Mary  Holingworth.”^*  Dr. 
Bentley  on  May  13,  1793,  visited  the  seventeenth-century 
“Mansion  House”  of  Philip  English,  and  noted,  “I  have  promised 
to  repeat  the  visit  to  Madame  Hawthorne  the  G.  daughter,  &  copy 
from  her  lips  all  the  circumstances”  of  the  story  of  the  English 
family  and  its  persecution  for  witchcraft.  A  week  later  on  May 
21,  1793,  he  wrote  a  detailed  description  of  the  Philip  English 
family,  including  the  lines: 

Mary  English  was  the  only  Child  of  William  Hollingworth 
who  married  Eleanor  Story,  from  England  .  .  .  Mr. 
English  was  a  Jersey  man,  came  young  into  America  &  lived 
with  Mr.  W.  Hollingsworth  fsic],  whose  only  child  he 
married  .  .  .  His  Wife  had  the  best  education  of  her  times. 
Wrote  with  great  ease  &  has  left  a  specimen  of  her  needle¬ 
work  in  her  infancy,  or  Youth.  It  is  about  2  feet  by  9  inches, 
like  a  sampler.  It  concludes  with  an  Alphabet  &  her  name, 
in  the  usual  form.  The  figures  are  diversified  with  great 
ease  &  proportion,  &  there  are  all  the  stitches  known  to  be 
then  in  use,  &  an  endless  variety  of  figures  in  right  lines, 
after  no  example  of  nature. 

This  sampler  is  listed  in  the  will  of  George  Rea  Curwen  in 
his  bequest  to  Essex  Institute,  saying,  “The  work  consists  of  pat- 
erns  to  work  Shawl  borders  from.  The  square  figures  at  the  top 
of  the  Sampler  are  to  work  on  the  corners  of  the  shawl.”*®  The 
actual  piece  measures  25"  high  and  wide,  and,  as  Dr. 

Bentley  says,  has  figures  “diversified  with  great  ease  and  propor¬ 
tion,”  but  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  contains  all 
the  stitches  then  known.  It  includes  cross-stitch,  outlining,  seed¬ 
ing,  fillings,  and  backstitch,  in  muted  shades  of  blue,  green,  and 
a  now-beige  colour  which  may  once  have  been  deeper  and  rosier 
in  tone.**  The  figures  are  indeed  in  "right  lines,”  that  is,  in  hori¬ 
zontal  rows,  but  "no  example  of  nature”  does  not  describe  them 
accurately;  doubtless,  if  Dr.  Bentley  had  been  less  absorbed  in 
taking  down  the  story  of  the  English  family’s  escape  from  witch¬ 
craft  persecution,  he  might  have  examined  the  sampler  more 
carefully  and  have  been  able  to  identify  acorns  and  strawberries 
among  the  geometric  flowers  and  foliage  worked  in  silk  thread. 

24.  E.  I.  acc.  no.  4134.39. 

25.  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XXXVI  (July,  1900),  252. 

26.  Mary  (Hedger)  Thomas,  Mary  Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Embroidery 
Stitches  (New  York,  1935),  pp.  3,  65,  182. 
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The  17th  century  sampler,  which  developed  as  a  sort  of 
personal  pattern  book,  was  generally  worked  on  a  long,  narrow 
piece  of  unbleached  linen,  the  looms  of  the  period  being  narrow.*’ 
This  exquisite  example  by  Mary  Hollingworth,**  worked  prob¬ 
ably  a  year  or  so  before  her  marriage  in  1675,  is  exhibited  in  a 
museum  case  with  the  earlier  sampler  of  white-work  made  in 
London  about  1610  by  Anne  Gower,  first  wife  of  Governor  John 
Endecott. 

William  Bentley’s  interests  were  by  no  means  confined  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  antiquarian  curiosity;  on  September  25,  1807,  he  de¬ 
scribes  a  contemporary  carving:  “Saw  an  imitation  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  pear  which  grew  in  Ipswich.  It  was  carved  by  Macintire  & 
painted  by  Come  &  was  said  to  be  an  exact  imitation.  It  might 
easily  be  mistaken  excepting  its  size  might  make  suspicion.”  This 
carved  wood  pear,  naturalistically  colored  and  with  a  bent  nail 
for  a  stem,  is  on  deposit  at  Essex  Institute  from  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Salem.**  It  had  been  a  gift  to  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  from  which  the  Peabody  Museum’s  collections  grew,  and 
is  now  exhibited  in  a  museum  case  at  the  Institute  along  with  the 
only  known  portrait  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  a  pastel  by  Benjamin 
Blyth,  and  tools  used  by  Mclntire  which  are  on  loan  from  A. 
Clarke  \V^ ailing. 

Perhaps  our  pear  is  ripe  for  reconsideration.  On  the  strength 
of  Dr.  Bentley’s  statement  that  it  was  painted  by  Corn6,  it  has 
for  many  years  been  attributed  to  him.  However,  the  number 
788  painted  in  black  on  the  pear  leads  us  to  the  old  East  India 
Marine  Society  catalogue,  published  in  1821,  and  to  number 
788  as  "Model  of  a  Pear,  wt.  2  lbs  5-1  /3  oz.  from  the  garden  of 
Mr.  David  Choate,  of  Chebacco,  in  1805;  carved  by  M’Intire, 
and  coloured  by  R.  Cowan,  I.  Tucker  &  T.  Pickering."  (The 
Choate  house  is  in  the  present  town  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  for¬ 
merly  the  old  South  Parish  of  Ipswich,  and  long  known  as 
Chebacco.)** 

27.  A.  F.  Kendrick,  English  Embroidery  (London,  1904),  pp.  96-97. 

28.  Georgiana  Brown  Harbeson,  American  Needlework,  The  History  of 
Decorative  Stitchery  and  Embroidery  from  the  Late  16th  to  the  20th 
Century  (New  York,  1938),  ill.  facing  p.  43,  fig.  7. 

29.  E.  I.  acc.  no.  106,944. 

30.  Nina  Fletcher  Little,  "Carved  Figures  by  Samuel  Mclntire  and  his 
Contemporaries,"  in  Samuel  Mclntire,  A  Bicentennial  Symposium,  1757- 
1957  (Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  1957),  p.  87. 
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Further  research  may  eventually  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  pear  was  painted  by  Michele  Felice  Come,  an  Italian 
artist-decorator  who  worked  in  Salem  between  1799  and  about 
1810,  or  by  Robert  Cowan,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Salem 
Vital  Records  as  having  occurred  in  1846  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  In  Nina  Fletcher  Little’s  scholarly  American  Decorative 
Wall  Painting,  1700-1850,  are  several  references  to  Cowan  as  an 
ornamental  painter  who  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Salem 
before  1782,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Little’s  researches  in  the 
Derby  family  papers  at  Essex  Institute,  did  a  variety  of  embellish¬ 
ments  for  members  of  that  family.®'  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
know  more  as  to  which  of  the  two  decorators  took  part  with 
Salem’s  great  architect-designer,  Samuel  Mclntire,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  entertaining  object.®®  Curiously,  the  mammoth  pear 
weighs  less  in  its  wooden  version  (17  ounces)  than  it  did  “in 
the  fruit’’  (37V2  ounces).  It  appears  to  have  been  made  from  a 
single  block  of  wood,  so  subtly  carved  and  so  realistically  painted 
in  tones  of  green  with  touches  of  russet  that  as  Dr.  Bentley  says, 
“It  might  easily  be  mistaken  excepting  its  size  might  make  sus¬ 
picion.’’  Its  length  is  its  circumference  1 5",  and  one  wishes 
that  every  visitor  to  the  Museum  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
holding  it  in  the  hand  and  turning  it  to  catch  the  variations  of 
planes  and  colours. 

As  art  critic.  Dr.  Bentley  on  November  7,  1812,  passes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  judgment  on  a  large  painting  which,  presented  in  1813 
to  the  East  India  Marine  Society  by  Benjamin  Merrill,  came  to 
Essex  Institute  in  1864:®® 

Thursday  I  visited  Rev.  N.  Fisher,  at  the  request  of  his  Son 
Theodore,  to  see  a  painting  in  Imitation  of  Claude  Lorrain’s 
Temple  of  Apollo,  from  an  engraving  by  Wootton.  Mr.  Fish¬ 
er  has  enlarged  it  to  6  feet  square.  The  natural  scenery  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  His  animals  well  done.  The  temple  &  worshippers 
rather  too  strong  colours.  But  the  Grove  below  is  pure  na¬ 
ture  &  the  execution  compared  with  his  former  paintings 
discovers  the  rapid  progress  of  his  improvement.  As  my  ac¬ 
knowledgement  1  presented  to  him  the  engraving  from  which 

31.  Nina  Retcher  Little,  American  Decorative  Wall  Painting  1700- 
1850  (New  York,  1952),  p.  40. 

32.  Little,  “Carved  Figures  .  .  .  ,”  fig.  55. 

33.  E.  1.  acc.  no.  108,254. 
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he  has  executed  this  work  &  urged  that  it  might  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Athenaeum  or  E.  India  Museum. 

This  tremendous  copy  of  an  engraving  done  in  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  17th  century  painting  by  the  French  romantic- 
classicist,  Claude  Gel^e,  called  Le  Lorrain,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
adaptation  of  the  engraving,  but  does  not,  of  course,  achieve  the 
sunlit-to-hazy  atmospheric  effects  which  characterize  the  French 
master’s  work.  Actually  the  engraving  which  Theodore  Fisher 
copied  was  probably  not  by  John  Wootton  (an  English  i8th  cen¬ 
tury  landscape  painter  who  occasionally  painted  in  the  manner  of 
Claude  Lorrain),  but  by  William  Woollett  (1735*85)  who  en¬ 
graved  a  copy  of  Claude’s  Temple  of  Apollo.^*  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Dr.  Bentley’s  suggestion  that  the  painting  be  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  East  India  Museum  was  acted  upon  the  following  year. 

A  small  but  important  object  which  may  possibly  have  been  the 
one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bentley  is  a  tiny  and  much  defaced  etched 
portrait  of  Washington,  profile  to  right.’^^  It  is  of  significance 
because  it  may  have  been  the  etched  portrait  which  the  young 
Joseph  Hiller  copied,  his  copy  having  been  the  source  for  the  large 
wood  medallion  portrait  of  Washington  which  Samuel  Mclntire 
carved  for  the  west  gate  of  Washington  Square  in  Salem.  'The 
etching  is  significant  in  conjunction  with  Mclntire’s  medallion 
which  was  removed  from  the  gate  in  1850  and  is  now  exhibited 
at  the  Institute.  Unfortunately  much  darkened  and  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  the  little  portrait,  signed  by  J.  Wright  but  with  only  the 
J  and  the  W  now  legible,  has  a  hand-written  note  on  the  back 
which  reads:  “.  .  .  was  done  in  ...  k  1790  and  is  .  .  . 
.  .  .  owledged  by  all  to  be  a  very  strong  Ukeness”  and  is  signed 
“B.  Goodhue.” 

Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  entry  for  December  15,  1790,  says: 

Received  from  Hon.  Goodhue  an  etching  of  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  very  polite  note,  desiring  my  acceptance.  I 
replied  that  I  hoped- — it  would  maintain  the  remembrance 
of  the  integrity  &  merit  of  the  representative  of  Essex.  It  was 
performed  by  a  Son  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Wright,  re¬ 
markable  for  her  Wax-work. 

34.  Michael  Bryan,  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers  (London.  1816),  II.  620-621. 

35.  E.  I.  acc.  no.  3,672. 
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A  hand-written  letter  in  the  museum  files  addressed  to  David 
Nichols,  Esq.,  and  written  by  Josiah  Quincy  from  Boston  in 
1862  refers  to  our  etching,  vouching  for  its  likeness  to  George 
Washington  and  saying  that  the  writer  remembered  having  seen 
the  President  when  he  visited  Boston  in  1789  and  1790.  He 
also  states  that  the  Goodhue  certificate  “is  also  almost  conclusive, 
in  my  mind,  for  he  was  the  last  man,  who  would  sign  such  a 
certificate  lightly.”  Mr.  Quincy  goes  on  to  say  that  the  later  por¬ 
traits  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  give  a  false  expression  to  Wash¬ 
ington’s  mouth,  "The  dentists  of  that  day  having  not  the  skill  to 
conceal  their  work,  like  those  of  the  present  time.” 

Wright’s  portrait  of  Washington  was  draum  in  New  York  after 
Washington’s  inauguration,  probably  in  1790,  when  Mr.  Good- 
hue  was  attending  the  meeting  of  Congress  there;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  description  by  Gulian  Verplanck,  Joseph  Wright  made 
his  sketch  from  a  pe’^/  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  New  York  where  he 
sat  directly  opposite  the  pew  occupied  by  President  Washington.*® 
He  then  etched  the  portrait  and  published  it,  and  it  is  possible 
that  our  etching  may  have  been  obtained  from  him  by  Mr. 
Goodhue,  and  by  the  latter  presented  to  Dr.  Bentley  in  1790. 
The  statement  on  the  back  of  the  portrait  originally  read  “This 
was  done  in  New  York,  1790,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
a  very  strong  likeness;”*^  another  letter  in  the  museum  files  dated 
1896  states  that  Joseph  Wright’s  name  “was  quite  plainly  discern¬ 
ible  in  the  left  lower  corner  of  the  same  .  .  .  some  three  or  four 
years  ago.”  Joseph  Wright  painted  a  portrait  of  Benjamin  Good- 
hue,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  Representative  may  have 
obtained  the  etching  directly  from  the  artist. 

Our  last  object  to  be  considered  is  one  very  closely  connected 
with  Dr.  Bentley’s  history  as  pastor  of  the  East  Church,  and  poses 
no  problems  except  that  of  “Who  put  the  glass  door-knobs  in  the 
rooster’s  eyes?”  A  handsome  metal  weather-vane  in  the  form  of  a 
cock,**  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  annex,  figures  prom¬ 
inently  in  Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  between  the  years  1789  and  1814, 
as  he  describes  the  vicissitudes  attending  its  lifetime  as  vane  on 

36.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  "Notice  of  a  Portrait  of  Washington,"  in  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  XVI  (July,  1879),  161-165. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  161. 

38.  E.  I.  acc.  no.  128,560. 
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the  East  Church,  whose  spire  was  raised  in  1771.®®  From  the 
Church  it  became  the  ornament  of  the  Bentley  School  in  Salem, 
built  in  1861,  and  in  1953  it  was  presented  to  the  Institute  by 
the  City  of  Salem. 

The  introduction  to  Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  mentions  it  as  follows: 
“A  weather  cock  4  feet  4  inches  long,  gilded  with  the  best  gold- 
leaf,  was  placed  on  the  steeple.”^®  Dr.  Bentley’s  first  reference 
occurs  in  his  entry  of  September  10,  1789: 

A  Subscription  for  replacing  the  Tail  Part  of  the  Vane,  or 
Weather  Cock,  on  the  Steeple  of  the  East  Meeting  House. 
The  Vane  is  in  a  place  from  which  it  may  be  seen  most 
easily  at  the  Wharves,  &  in  the  Harbour  as  well  as  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Part  of  the  Town.  It  was  in¬ 
jured  by  a  storm  of  wind,  which  broke  off  the  hinder  part, 

&  prevented  its  motions  otherwise  than  broad  to  the  wind. 

It  is  now  liable  to  be  forced  off  by  exposing  its  whole  side  to 
the  wind,  &  to  bend  the  Spindle,  &  besides  being  useless  as 
a  Vane,  &  dangerous  to  the  Spire,  it  is  a  Public  mark  of  in¬ 
attention,  &  neglect.  The  Gentlemen  are  therefore  requested 
to  subscribe  for  so  convenient,  &  necessary  repair  .  .  .” 

Two  years  later  the  vane  was  apparently  still  untouched,  for 
he  writes  on  July  16,  1791,  “Several  projections  made  respecting 
the  Society  to  decorate  the  Meeting-House,  provide  a  Dial  for  the 
Clock,  repair  the  vane,  etc.’’  But  by  four  years  later,  August  19, 
1795,  progress  was  imminent,  for: 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  subscription  to  repair  the 
Weather  Cock,  paint  the  Spire,  &  do  other  necessary  work 
upon  the  East  Meeting,  as  has  been  just  done  upon  the  old 
Meeting.  The  Sum  proposed  to  be  raised  was  500  dollars, 
above  300  of  which  have  been  already  obtained,  &  the 
stages  are  now  erecting  upon  the  Spire. 

And  the  following  day: 

This  day  at  noon  the  Weather  Cock  was  delivered  to  us 
below  from  the  Spire,  &  sent  on  to  the  blacksmith’s  for  a  new 
Tail  or  to  take  the  old  Tail  which  was  blown  off.  It  blew 
off  in  March,  1783. 

.\nd  on  August  25th:  “This  day  the  Weather  Cock  ascended 

39.  Bentley,  ill.,  I,  facing  xiii. 

40.  Judge  Joseph  G.  Waters,  “Some  Account  of  the  East  Church  Meet¬ 
ing-House,  Salem,”  in  Bentley,  I,  xlii. 
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the  Spire,  with  his  Coat  of  Gold.”  But  this  was  not  the  last  of  the 
rooster’s  adventures.  On  June  23,  1814,  nineteen  years  later,  Dr. 
Bentley  wrote: 

Wind  high  at  North  West.  The  Spire  of  the  Steeple  of  the 
East  Meeting  House,  being  a  single  post  let  into  the  steeple 
of  8  inches  diameter  to  support  the  ornaments  &  Vane,  the 
vane  wt.  45  lb.  was  broken  off  by  the  wind,  having  stood 
41  years.  The  Vane  fell  upon  the  House  &  thence  into  the 
adjacent  field.  The  post  remained,  retained  on  the  side  of  the 
steeple  by  the  Lightning  conductors. 

Three  days  later,  Sunday,  June  26,  1814,  Dr.  Bentley  was 
‘‘led  to  search  for  the  repairs  &  the  first  erection  of  the  Steeple,” 
and  his  entry  on  that  date  describes  in  minute  detail  the  his¬ 
tories  of  steeple,  vane,  pews,  and  bell.  Of  the  vane  he  says: 

It  appears  that  Richard  Derby  Esqr.  paid  twelve  pounds  for 
a  Cock  or  Vane  four  feet  four  inches  in  length,  ball,  dia¬ 
mond,  leaves  &  pipe  gilt  in  best  manner  to  be  delivered  on 
23  of  June.  It  appears  that  a  vane  spindle  was  paid  by  said 
R  Derby  to  Edw.  Foster  in  Boston  2£  i  is.  o  on  12  of 
June.  Thomas  Drowne  made  the  Vane  in  Boston  .  .  . 
Steeple  raised  in  June  1771. 

Our  final  entry  leads  us  to  a  happy  conclusion  with  the  pastor’s 
technical  description  of  the  re-raising  of  the  vane  on  July  i, 
1814: 

Yesterday,  by  a  contract  for  60  dollars,  a  Carpenter,  Mr. 
Danfortb,  erected  stages  to  replace  the  Cock  Vane  of  the 
E.  Steeple.  The  post  was  found  rotten  one  foot  from  suffer¬ 
ing  the  vane  to  be  suspended  for  a  long  time  after  it  lost  its 
tail  &  could  not  traverse.  It  had  opened  the  work  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  water  to  get  in.  The  spire  of  wood  over  the  steeple 
of  8  feet  was  taken  away.  The  spindle  lengthened  3  feet. 
The  spindle  was  entered  upon  the  post  &  secured  with 
rings  &  covered  three  feet  with  wood  to  complete  the  form 
of  the  steeple.  Above  was  the  ball  &  lily  &  free  of  both 
rode  the  Cock.  The  length  of  the  spindle  supplied  the  ab¬ 
sent  spire,  &  the  wood  covered  it  sufficiently  to  secure  a 
good  effect.  'The  stages  were  put  up  yesterday  &  entirely 
removed  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Bentley’s  room,  filled  as  it  must  always  have  been  with 
specimens  not  only  of  the  arts,  but  of  geology,  botany,  zoology. 
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coins,  gems,  and  in  fact  evidences  of  the  history  of  almost  every 
facet  of  nature  and  man,  must  rather  have  resembled  in  minia¬ 
ture  the  aspect  of  Essex  Institute  itself  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  theme  of  his  interest  in  the  arts  as  connoisseur  and  critic, 
cataloguer,  conservationist,  and  dealer,  could  be  paralleled  in 
almost  any  other  field.  His  approach  was  literal  and  transcriptive 
one  rather  than  interpretive  or  creative.  The  reader  of  William 
Bentley’s  diary  is  appalled  by  his  precision  and  patience  with 
detail,  and  gasps  at  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  testify  to  his 
amazing  accumulation  of  knowledge. 

If,  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  and  of  exact  comparisons 
between  the  objects  and  Dr.  Bentley’s  descriptions  of  them,  we 
have  found  a  few  discrepancies — and  many  of  the  problems  sug¬ 
gested  have  yet  to  be  solved — we  may  nevertheless  feel  grateful 
to  the  diarist  for  having  left  us  so  full  a  record  of  the  objects 
known  to  him.  With  his  unceasing  curiosity,  his  alert  observa¬ 
tion,  and  his  eagerness  to  put  on  record  the  most  minute  detail, 
what  a  superb  museum  cataloguer  William  Bentley  would  have 
been! 
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Commencing  with  this  issue,  the  July  number  of  the  Historical 
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coordinate  the  publications  of  the  Institute. 
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coins,  gems,  and  in  fact  evidences  of  the  history  of  almost  every 
facet  of  nature  and  man,  must  rather  have  resembled  in  minia¬ 
ture  the  aspect  of  Essex  Institute  itself  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  theme  of  his  interest  in  the  arts  as  connoisseur  and  critic, 
cataloguer,  conservationist,  and  dealer,  could  be  paralleled  in 
almost  any  other  field.  His  approach  was  literal  and  transcriptive 
one  rather  than  interpretive  or  creative.  The  reader  of  William 
Bentley’s  diary  is  appalled  by  his  precision  and  patience  with 
detail,  and  gasps  at  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  testify  to  his 
amazing  accumulation  of  knowledge. 

If,  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  and  of  exact  comparisons 
between  the  objects  and  Dr.  Bentley’s  descriptions  of  them,  we 
have  found  a  few  discrepancies — and  many  of  the  problems  sug¬ 
gested  have  yet  to  be  solved — we  may  nevertheless  feel  grateful 
to  the  diarist  for  having  left  us  so  full  a  record  of  the  objects 
known  to  him.  With  his  unceasing  curiosity,  his  alert  observa¬ 
tion,  and  his  eagerness  to  put  on  record  the  most  minute  detail, 
what  a  superb  museum  cataloguer  William  Bentley  would  have 
been! 
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